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. 1 “| want to be a teacher.” ) 


See page 90. 
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FOR BEGINNERS 


Simplifies and visualizes earth-sun relationships. Dis- 
eards astronomical names. Makes the ‘‘sun lines’”’ 
on the globe meaningful. Preserves the teaching- 
learning values of a simplified political globe. 

“Sun Lines" Explained for Children 


In place of ‘‘Tropie of Cancer’’ the globe states: 
**North Tropie (to turn) Sun Line. Noon sun directly 
overhead June 21. Line where vertical sun rays turn 
back south June 21,’’ 

In place of ‘‘ Tropie of Capricorn’’ the globe states: 
**South Tropie (to turn) Sun Line. Noon sun direct- 
ly overhead December 22. Line where vertical sun 
rays turn back north December 22.’’ 

On the Equator the globe states: ‘‘ Noon sun directly 
overhead Mareh 21 and September 23.’? 

At 70° north and south latitude periods of continuous 
darkness and daylight are given, 


\ 


Hand Mounted on Steel Ball 
(awry 


Vertical sun rays travel south from 
June 21 to December 22. 


Vertical sun rays travel north from 
December 22 to June 21. 
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YOUR CHOICE OF THREE MOUNTINGS 


12 Inches in 
Diameter 


Colored Cradle Mounting Plain Stand Movable Meridiar 
Politically 


You are cordially invited to see this new globe 
at our A.A.S.A,. Exhibit. 


ATLANTIC CITY—BOOTHS H3 and H5 


AJ.NYSTROM & Co, 
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» As we go to press on January 19, a total of more than 
$174,194, has been received for The Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund. This response to a voluntary call is a splendid one. It 
speaks more eloquently than words of the power of the 
organized profession. 


Fifty thousand dollars of the fund was on its way to Eu- 
rope late in December to provide food and clothing packages 
thru CARE [Committee on American Remittances to Europe}. 


Twenty thousand dollars has been allocated for the ad- 
ministration of a program of new and gift books on educa- 
tion published in the last ten years to teacher organizations 
and teacher-education institutions in the war-devastated coun- 
tries. 


Ten thousand dollars has been allocated for the purpose of 
bringing four teachers from war-devastated countries to the 
US late in the spring in connection with a project of teacher 
education to be conducted jointly with other organizations. 
This will provide a four-month intensive period of inservice 
teacher education including attendance at the NEA conven- 
tion and conferences in connection with it. 


Arrangements for these teachers will be handled by the 
NEA Department of Classroom Teachers. This department 
had already raised funds to bring two such teachers in this 
program. There will thus be a total of six NEA-sponsored 
teachers this summer. 


» Prospects for federal aid for elementary and secondary 
education are considered brighter now by experienced lead- 
ers than ever before. 


In the Senate, $472 is on the calendar and has strong bi- 
partisan backing. Senator Robert A. Taft, chairman, Repub- 
lican Policy Committee, and a co-sponsor of that bill, states 
that the legislation will be vigorously promoted. 


In the House, however, the situation is far more difficult. 
All possible support will be needed to muster enough votes 
to get HR2953, sponsored by Congressman McCowen of 
Ohio, favorably acted upon by the House Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 


Two other committees in the House must take action also 
—the House Rules Committee and the Republican Steering 
Committee. 


This situation in the House can be met only by widespread, 
active support not only by the teaching profession but also 
by the laymen in Congressional districts from which key 
leaders on these committees come. See page 83 for suggested 
action. 


> President Truman’s State-of-the-Union Message [ January 
7] and his Budget Message [January 12] both carry specific 
recommendations on federal aid to education. See page 82 
for text of these statements. 


Supplementing his previous messages, the Economic Re- 
port of the President submitted to Congress on January 14 
also gave strong support to federal aid. Following is the text 
of the statement on education in this report: 


“With a higher average of competence required by our 
economy, the most urgent educational problems now center 
in the elementary and secondary schools, It is here that boys 
and girls receive their basic training and prepare themselves 
to absorb more specialized training, 
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“The number of children of school age is increasing far 
more rapidly than had been estimated before the war, In 
1940, there were 27.6 million children between the ages of 
six and 17; by 1955 there will be more than 33.3 million. 
By 1955, school enrolment should be. more than one-third 
above the 1940 level. 


“In the face of this need, our educational plant is desper- 
ately inadequate. State-school officials report minimum needs 
for 7.5 billion dollars of capital outlays for elementary and 
secondary schools—twice as great as total construction expen- 
ditures for all levels of education during the decade of the 
20's. 


“Due largely to low salaries, the number of trained teach 
ers is not keeping up with the increasing need. These short- 
ages in plant and personnel are much more serious in some 
regions than in others. While the ten states with the highest 
per-capita incomes are spending about $177 annually for each 
school child, the ten states with the lowest per-capita income 
are spending only about $64. 


“This maldistribution of educational opportunities is both 
result and cause of differences in wealth and income in the 
several areas. Some of the states that are paying least per 
capita for education are devoting a higher percentage of their 
total revenues to educational purposes than others with higher 
per-capita outlays. Federal aid to elementary and secondary 
education should contribute to that equalization of oppor- 
tunity in various parts of the country which will fit our youth 
for living and working in the kind of economy that we shall 
have when they are grown. 


“A large proportion of the young people who are now 
crowding the elementary schools will progress thru high- 
school and enter college after 1955. They will replace the 
veterans who are now in college. Compared with an enrol 
ment of 1.4 million when the war started and a current enrol 
ment of 2.4 million, we should now plan for an enrolment 
by 1960 of 4 to 5 million students in an expanded and im- 
proved system of higher education. 


“| urge the Congress to consider a comprehensive program 
of federal aid to education and to enact immediately assist- 
ance to elementary and secondary schools.” 


> The press generally, despite some exceptions, considers 
federal aid an important possibility in this session of Congress. 


The New York Times editorially said on December 30: 
“There is little likelihood that the major reform necessary 
will be accomplished for many years unless Congress takes 
the initiative with federal aid to education based on the 
states’ ability to pay.” 

The United States News for January 16 said: ‘Aid to edu- 
cation is to become a major issue in Congress this year. 
Schoolteachers are restive under low-pay schedules, local 
communities are concerned about crowded classrooms and 


poor teaching, and both business and labor groups are urging 
school improvement.” . 


The Boston Sunday Globe for January 4 in a news story: 
“A $300,000,000 bill for federal aid to education, which has 
been buried in committee for nearly a decade, is now believed 
by educational leaders and officials here and in Washington 
to have a genuine chance of passage at the session of Con- 
gress beginning Tuesday.” 


The New York Herald Tribune for January 11 in a news 
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story: ‘. . . of the basis of statements by Republican leaders 
of both houses and private and public predictions by the 
chairmen of key committees .. . [Here were listed 20 items 
with the following statement on federal aid as the twelfth 
item] Federal aid to education: Enactment and substantial 
appropriation likely,” 


American Magazine for February will carry a hard-hitting 
article by Federal Security Administrator Oscar R. Ewing, en- 
titled “We Are Cheating Our Children’ which shows that 
federal aid to the states according to their needs is essential 
to a solution of the problem. 


> A survey of school-finance conditions in 1946-47 by 
the Department of Educational Administration of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, under the direction of Dr. 
John K. Norton, reveals the following: 


School budgets have less purchasing power today than 
they had before the war, despite local and state legislative 
efforts, Inflationary costs have more than absorbed dollar in- 
creases provided. 

The range between the lowest expenditure districts and the 


highest expenditure districts in the nation is greater, not 
less, than it was in 1940. 


> For the US Office of Education, including expenditures 
for vocational education, the President recommends a budget 
of $43,616,862 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. 
Expenditures for 1947 were $28,308,735 and estimated ex- 
penditures for the fiscal year 1948 are $34,175,262. 


An increase of $203,300 in the proposed Office of Educa- 
tion budget is “recommended for salaries and expenses to 
improve the efficiency of the research, publication, and con- 
sultative services.” 

Vocational education is stepped up in the budget proposals: 
“The Vocational Education Act of 1946 increased the authori- 
zation of funds for the further development of vocational 
education from $14,483,000 to $29,301,739. The states have 
funds available to match the full authorization in fiscal year 
1949. It is recommended that the $17,750,000 appropriated 
in 1948 be increased to the full amount of the authorization.” 


> The United States Information and Educational Ex- 
change Act of 1947, the Mundt Bill [HR3342], has been 
reported favorably out of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
The companion measure in the Senate, sponsored by Senator 
H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, was passed unanimously 
on January 16. 


The objectives of the act are to promote mutual under- 
standing between the people of the US and of other countries, 
thru [1] the interchange of persons, knowledge, and skills; 
[2] the rendering of technical and other services to other 
countries on the basis of mutual cooperation; and [3] the 
dissemination abroad of public information about the US, 
its people, and the principles and objectives of its govern- 
ment; 1.e., the “Voice of America.” 


This act would provide for interchanges between the US 
and other countries of students, trainees, teachers, guest in- 
structors, professors, and leaders in fields of specialized knowl- 
edge or skill. The interchange program under this section 
should be on a reciprocal basis so far as is practicable. 


- Provision is also made for interchange of books and 
periodicals, including government publications, for the 
translation of such writings, and for the preparation, dis- 
tribution, and interchange of other educational materials. 


Assistance wou!d be given to schools, libraries, and com- 
munity centers abroad, founded or sponsored by citizens of 
the US, or serving as demonstration centers for methods and 
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practices employed in the US. No control would be exercised © 
over the educational policies of these schools. 


Development and demonstration of better methods for 
teaching the English language abroad is included in the act, 


& Equalizing and Expanding Individual Opportunity 
is the title of Volume Two of the report of the President's 
Commission on Higher Education [see page 3, January 1948]. 


This volume deals with the major stumbling blocks to 
the goal of equal educational opportunity—the economic 
barrier and racial and religious discrimination. 


The Commission sets forth proposals for federal assist- 
ance to students thru a general program of national grants- 


in-aid, graduate fellowships, and expansion of adult educa. 
tion. 


Higher Education for American Democracy is the title 
of Volume Three of the Commission's report. It deals with 
organizing higher education thru development of adequate 
facilities, and government organization for education at the 
state and national levels. 


In this volume the Commission recommends greatly in- 
creased expansion of community colleges; vesting in a single 
state department of education whatever jurisdiction the state 
should exercise over all education from the nursery school 
thru the university; a state board of education in each state 
charged with the selection of the chief state school officer 
and, under his leadership, responsible for major policies 
under which the education program of the state operates; a 
voluntary organization of colleges and universities both pub. 
licly and privately controlled in each state; legislation aimed 
to raise the status of the US Office of Education to enable 
it to function more effectively. 


> Strengthening the Foundations of Freedom is the gen- 
eral theme of the 1948 program of American Education 
Week, November 7-13. 


Daily topics for the observance are: Sun., Nov. 7—Learn- 
ing To Live Together; Mon., Nov. 8—Expanding the Edu- 
cational Program; Tues., Nov. 9—Securing Qualified Teach- 
ers; Wed., Nov. 10—Providing Adequate Finance; Thurs., 
Nov. 11—Safeguarding Our Heritage; Fri. Nov. 12— 
Promoting Health and Safety; Sat., Nov. 13—Developing 
Worthy Family Life. 


Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, the American 
Legion, US Office of Education, and the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers. 


> The midyear membership report of the NEA [Decem- 
ber 31] is highly encouraging. The total paid membership 
was 393,468, a new all-time high. 


This was 50,510 ahead of the corresponding figure on 
December 31, 1946, and 6825 ahead of the official member- 
ship of May 31, 1947. Nine states are already on the 1948 
Victory Honor Roll. 


Twenty-seven states and Puerto Rico are already ahead of 
their May 31, 1947, totals. Idaho has made the largest total 
increase to date with West Virginia, Michigan, and Ohio not 
far behind. The official membership count for 1947-48 will 
be made on May 31, 1948. All members who enrol now will 
receive the NEA JourNAL for the full calendar year of 1948. 


> Willard E. Goslin, superintendent of schools, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, has been elected president of the Amet- 


ican Association of School Administrators for 1948-49 by 
mail ballot. 


He will take office March 15 following the Atlantic City 
Convention. See page 91. 
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HEREVER the tools of knowledge are 

v4 gathered on the American scene, there 

you will always find the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA. 

For within the beautiful yet sturdy covers 
of the AMERICANA’S 30 volumes, lies a reservoir 
of information built up since 1829 and revised 
to meet the demands for information in a 
changing world. In fact, during the past few 
years, two-thirds of the 30 volumes—18,000 
pages—has been revised and re-edited. New 
material has been added, older material re- 
written. 

: More than a quarter of a million facts are 


noyclopedia — 


MERICNA 
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at hand in this comprehensive set, quickly 
found through a 700-page index. There are 
over 6,000 graphic illustrations to supple- 
ment the 66,000 authoritative articles. There 
are extensive bibliographies, helpful pronunci- 
ations; not to mention the digests of books, 
plays and operas (unavailable in any other gen- 
eral reference work.) 

To those whose responsibility it is to pro- 
vide exhaustive reference works for others, we 
suggest the ENcycLopeDIA AMERICANA. 


Ce ee eee ee S ee ee 1 


] Mail this coupon for your copy of ‘‘America’s Reference 
Work”—a beautiful 36-page booklet that describes the 


| ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. No 4 > ae of | 
] course. Address: The Americana Corporation, Educational | 
Division, 2 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. (NEA) 
J SCHOOL... 2. ee ee eee cece eect rece renter es eneeeeetees | 
BD IIR non sec cccn cetsccnncdscgcictsbewesecss caper | 
i | ERAS apeeeree TT Ss ZONE. ..... a | 
| 0 a ee ee oP a VERS y we 000064908 l 
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“*e ANNOUNCEMENT of 
; OUR NEIGHBORS, 
/) /) new geographies, by 
3 J. Russell Smith, like 
. vy a pebble dropped into 
wares oo a pool, has started a 


series of ever-widening waves. This time, 
Dr. Smith has been assisted by two other 
famous geographers— Frank E. Sorenson 
and Norman Carls. 


DO YOU KNOW— 
even Eskimo Land is plagued by 
mosquitoes in the summertime? 


... that the same crops—peaches, apri- 
cots, prunes, and grapes—are grown on 
six continents? 


... that cows in Switzerland wear flow- 
ers, fine leather collars, and tinkling bells 
when they change pasture and so con- 
stitute a parade and a holiday? 


... that the first navel orange tree grew 
in South America—as much an accident 
of nature as a pup with three legs? 


... there is a region in the Arctic Ocean 
where grass and flowers but no trees grow ? 


... that if you were to superimpose a 
map of Chile on the U. S., Chile would 
stretch from Hudson Bay to the Gulf 
of Mexico? 


... that the population per square mile 
of the U. S. is 44? That the population 
per square mile of a metropolitan dis- 
trict in the U.S. is at least 150? 


. drama of wild life in the grasslands 
of Africa—the lion kills the zebra; the 
vulture feasts on what the lion leaves; 
the hyena and the jackal gorge them- 
selves with what the vulture leaves? 


... that all the interesting information in 
this column comes from OUR NEIGH- 
BORS GEOGRAPHIES, Grades 3-4-5? 


... that each book from the fifth grade 
up in OUR NEIGHBORS SERIES in- 
cludes a complete new atlas made by 
two of the greatest contemporary car- 
tographers? 


... that WINSTON 
texts cover the world, 
too? That shipments 
are now in transit to 
Africa, Asia,Australia, 
Europe, The Philip- 
pines, and the islands 
of the seven seas? 


yt TEACHERS 
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@ Tis feature of Tur JourNnaL is an open 
forum for NEA members. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 
NEA.—THE 


not necessarily those of the 


EDITORS. 


Securing Better Results in Arithmetic 


I wish that reprints of this article by R. L. 
Morton [November JouRNAL] could be put 
into the hands of every mathematics teacher. 
In my monthly bulletin to teachers I am re- 
ferring to the article and hope to follow it up 
in teachers meetings.—HAROLD W. HOLMES, 
district superintendent of schools, Columbia 
County, N. Y. 


I wisn this outstanding article could be 
studied by every teacher of every subject. 
Too many pupils have been taught to work 
problems mechanically without analyzing the 
principles involved.—HARRY HOLTZCLAW, su- 
perintendent of schools, West Point, Ky. 


The Dilemma of Homework 


IsN’T the answer to Mr. Wimmer’s dilemma 
of homework [December JouRNAL] to allow 
the student to do the amount of homework 
necessary for his own understanding and not 
the amount necessary for the understanding 
of the class as a whole? Wouldn't this build a 
positive attitude toward personal responsi- 
bility rather than a negative attitude of wast- 
ing time and energy?—WILLIAM RODD, Brook- 
lyn Village Highschool, Cleveland 9, Ohio. 


LITTLE or no homework needs to be given 
if the work is well-planned and the school 
program well-organized.—FLORENCE F. MIXER, 
Grammar School, Livermore Falls, Maine. 


SoME homework is sensible and educative; 
some is not. Regardless of controversy and 
variation in quality, homework can be a 
busy wire of communication between home 
and school and, as such, can be made to 
function in the growth and learning of a 
child.—HANS FROELICHER, JR., headmaster, 
The Park School, Baltimore, Md.; [author of 
“Fresh Slant on Homework,” in Parents’ 
Magazine, Feb. 1945.] 


No TEACHER should be told that she cannot 
or that she must give homework assignments; 
but careful thinking and study by principals 
and teachers and a better understanding of 
the situation for actual homework study in 
the homes might result in better teaching, 
more provision for completing assignments 
in school, and a greater joy on the part of 
the pupils in doing the necessary homework. 
Is homework a necessity or is it an alibi for 
poor teaching?—CARRIE B. WILSON, supervisor 
of instruction, Burlington, N. C. 


Too few pupils know what work is—much 
less how to study or apply themselves. I am 
in favor of limited, properly guided home- 
work because it is work. Parents should be 


[Continued on page 72] 





































The New 


GINN BASIC 
READERS 


Emphasize Reading 


with Understanding 


THE outstanding characteristic of 

the new GINN BASIC READ. 
ERS is their ease, simplicity—nat- 
uralness. Their main objective is 
reading with understanding. They 
meet the needs of all children from 
Grade 1 through Grade 8, as far as 
a basal reading system can. With 
their accessories they include every 
valuable aid to learning and teach- 
ing reading—tested and perfected 
by classroom teachers and reading 
experts. 


Charming Stories and 
Lively Illustrations Make 


the GINN BASIC READERS 
Delightful 


The primary program through 
Grade 3, including readers, work- 
books and other learning aids, and 
teachers’ manuals, is now ready. 
It was prepared by David H. Rus- 


sell, Odille Ousley, Grace B. 
Haynes and Gretchen Wulfing. 
Books and accessories for the 


other grades are to follow. 
Please get full information on 
this outstanding new reading series. 


Ask for Descriptive 
Circular No. 618 


GINNAND 
COMPANY 


ee 


Boston 17 New York 11 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 
San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE... 
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Students learn more quickly and 
easily...teachers.do a better job with 
less effort... classroom activities are 
streamlined and more readily coor- 
dinated ... with Ditto on the job. 
That’s why leading educators find 
ample reasons to endorse Ditto’s 
most recent addition to the cele- 
brated line of Ditto duplicators. The 
new D-15, Direct Process (Liquid) 
Duplicator, delivers up to 140 copies 
per minute of anything typed, writ- 
ten, drawn or printed in 1 to 4 colors 
in one operation without the use 
of stencils or mats. 300 and more 
copies from each master! If fewer 
copies are made, master may be filed 
and re-used at any time. Yes, the 
new D-15 is really good news for 
harried teachers. For more complete 
information or a convincing demon- 
stration, mail the handy coupon. 


RE OT 


oe VowDite D-15! 


DIRECT PROCESS (LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 


10 NEW DITTO 
WORKBOOKS 


Available for use with 
the new D-15 (and all 
liquid type duplicators) 
are 10 new workbooks, 
compiled and edited by 
authorities in the field 
of modern education. 
200 and more copies 
can be reproduced from 
each page. Ditto work- 
books emancipate the 
teacher, improve teach- 
ing methods...send for 
samples today. 


Seuyg sTRINAESS, STEEL PARTS! 


ers 


cy nl 


| DITTO, Inc., 610 §, Oakley Blyd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
| Gentlemen; 
a Without obligation, please send: 
| (C Literature on your new Liquid Type School Duplicator 
| 0 Free Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Type 
| Duplicators ; 
(Note: These will not reproduce on Gelatin Duplicators) 
DC Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
| a ee ecu enent beh ewes 
TRADE MARK REG, U, S, PAT. OFF, 
¥ ae | School ......+4. 
DITTO, INC., 610 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois | 

In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Lid., Toronto, Ontario r Mi otcbcidaretenceesbanseviceed Cesena ah 

| Pedt GiORs 60s dees sod oe ee ee State 
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Published Late in 1947 Nation-Wide Acclaim 
A Geography Readiness Program 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


By Poo ie, Barron, BAKER 










Through the Day, Grade 1 
From Season to Season, Grade 2 
In Country and City, Grade 3 


@ A series of basal textbooks for the primary grades 

®@ Simple foundational concepts systematically organ- 
ized and graded 

@ Content based on actual experiences of children 

@ Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 

@ Beautiful four-colored illustrations 
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1948 COPYRIGHT TEXTBOOKS 
THE AMERICAN HEALTH SERIES 


By Witson, ALMACK, BRACKEN, BAKER, ABBOTT, PRYOR 


A Separate Book for Each Grade, 1-8 


No part of the curriculum of American schools today is of greater 
significance than that dealing with health education. With increas- 
ing clearness, teachers, schoo] administrators and supervisors, par- 
ents, and civic leaders are recognizing the important contributions 
which schools make to the health of children and to the health of 
communities. These contributions are made through modern pro- 
grams of health education. “The American Health Series” is de- 
signed to serve in such programs. 


* 


LIFE AND HEALTH 


By Witson, BRACKEN, ALMACK 


Secondary School Health Education 


This textbook is aimed directly at the requirements of the new 
secondary school health education program. It provides a complete 
coverage of the structural and functional aspects of health and the 
personal and social aspects. It considers the well-being of the total 
individual, his mental and emotional needs, as well as his physical 
needs. 

* 


OUR AMERICA 
By MELBO 


Elementary School History and Social Studies 


Our America gives the fourth or fifth grade child a picture of the 
continuing development of this country in the major areas of 
activity. Through the study of a leader in each area, children learn 
how the principles of democracy encourage every individual, re- 
gardless of his station in life, to attain the greatest possible success 
and happiness for himself, and to render the greatest possible 
service to others. 







* 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL 
COMPANY 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 






| studies. 
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the first to want their children to learn to 
work and like it.—JOHN R, EDWARDS, 
field Junior Highschool, Berkeley, Calif. 


Gar- 


IN ONE progressive school, each Monday 
only the science teachers assign homework; 


| on Tuesday, the mathematics teachers; on 


Wednesday, English; on Thursday, social 


Friday night and the weekend are 
open to pupils. 

While this is a great improvement over cus- 
tomary practices, it still ties the pupil too 
closely to his school tasks, Let us give the 
pupil ample time to do his work during the 
day in order that he may have a variation of 
activities after school hours.—ALICE MOYER, 
Emerson Senior Highschool, Enid, Okla. 


Professional Organization 


‘THe Orange Teachers Association expresses 
its appreciation of results achieved by the 
NEA in bettering salary conditions in educa- 
tion. The enclosed check for $100 is a slight 
token of our regard for your splendid work, 
We hope it will aid in the tremendous task 
you have undertaken.—MARY ALBERT, secre- 
tary, Orange Teachers Association, Orange, 
ee f 

IN THE past, a triangle has been the much 
used and appropriate symbol for local, state, 
and national cooperation in professional or- 
ganization: 





Now, however, it seems to me that we 
should talk in terms of a four-square profes- 
sion—with the local association still at the 
base, the state and national on the sides, 
and the World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession across the top: 





—GEORGE I. LINN, vicepresident, Northern 
Section, California Teachers Association, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Universal Military Training 


One sentence of the analysis of the bill for 
Universal Military Training in the Decem- 
ber JOURNAL is not completely correct. 

In the paragraph “Is there any further re- 
sponsibility?” is the sentence: “All would be 
liable to call for further training or service 
as members of the armed forces only during 
a national emergency expressly declared by 
Congress or the President and only thru a 
selective service system.” 

The actual provisions of the bill indicate 
the contrary for some portions of the pro- 
gram. Since every boy has to have the equiva- 
lent of a year’s military training, boys who do 
not want a second six months in UMT camps 
must choose to enter some reserve component 
such as the National Guard. Every boy who 
went into the National Guard could at any 
time be called by the governor of his state to 
break strikes or quell riots. 

Moreover, the bill provides that nothing 
“shall in any way limit or prohibit the call 
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to active service in the armed forces of any 
person who is a member of a Regular or 
Reserve component of the armed forces.” 
Almost every boy would be in a Reserve 
component and hence available for any 
Army duty.—JOHN M. SWOMLEY, JR., National 
Council Against Conscription, 1013 18th St. 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Teachers on the Schoolboard 


In THE December JOURNAL someone asks: 
“What do you think about having teachers 
on the schoolboard?” In my opinion, it would 
be the very best thing that could happen for 
the schools, teachers, and children.—KaTH- 
ERINE G. DIGGS, Lynchburg, Va. 


The Journal 


I wisH the December JouRNAL coyer could 
be shown to every class in every school of 
America so children could see what real joy 
can be brought to the poor children of Eu- 
rope. It would be a fine way to develop ap- 
preciation. Many American children are so 
well cared for and so pampered that they 
lack appreciation for all their blessings.— 
BERTHA B. SIMPSON, Ellensburg, Wash. 


I HAVE read with a great deal of interest 
the splendid December editorial, ‘““The Hope 
f Tomorrow.” Our teachers are too often 
criticized in the course of their daily teach- 
ing. But what satisfaction must be theirs in 
the knowledge that perhaps some great leader 
may have received inspiration to attain great 
heights under their guidance and _ instruc- 
tion.—ERICH H. SANDER, executive secretary, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, Chamber of Com- 


merce. 


I spEND the first evening THE JOURNAL ar- 
tives reading it from cover to cover. Then I 
take it to school to use in my cClasses.— 
LUCILLE C. MERSHON, Pueblo, Colo. 


I KNow of no other educational publication 
which affords me such interest and pleasure 
as THE JOURNAL.—W. H. ELWooD, Melbourne, 
Australia. 


THE JOURNAL is the most professional, in 
formative, and challenging professional maga- 
zine I've ever seen.—CAROL M. HALE, first-grade 
teacher, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Wuy does THE JouRNAL print “highschool” 
as one word?—MaAry WISE, Oblong, Ill. 


¢To which the editor replied: “Highschool 
is spelled as one word for the same reason 
that we spell highway and overcoat as one 
word. Spelling should follow pronunciation. 
Language is not a dead thing embalmed in 
dictionaries but a live and growing organism. 
The dictionary is not a master but a tool.” 


Miss Wise answered: 
“If you haveset out tomake the Englishlan- 
guage logical, youwillhave a _ fulltimejob. 


Goodluck, but when yourspelling hurtsmyeyes, 


Iwillread theLadieshomejournal.” 


Fiction and Fillers 


*In Decemper readers were asked if they 
would like to see a story like “The Pigeon 
That Went to Church on Christmas Eve” in 


[Continued on page 74] 
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T 6BASIC L 
FIRST READER BASIC BASIC 
SECOND READER Ml THirp READER 


™ NEW Jong BOOKS 


—new basic primer, first reader, 





second reader, third reader 


Last Year—top news in reading was the publication of The New Alice and 
Jerry Reading Readiness and Preprimer Program. 


This Year—headlining the news again is the publication of The New Alice 
and Jerry Basic Primer, First Reader, Second Reader, and Third Reader. 


Many Features Totally New in Reading! q TEACHERS uo, 
¢ ” ] 

The Rebus—used in the preprimers, keeps interest high and sight 

vocabulary low. Triple Teaching Plans—one for the superior, one 

for the average, one for the immature groups. Vocabulary 

Workbooks—additional seat-work lessons for the immature group. 

Textfilms—correlated with the texts, a visual tool which helps to 

teach reading skills. Big Pictures—for use with the first pre- @ : 

primer, enable teachers to build any story on Wall Chart “2 uations fv 





Write us today for complete information 


Rew, Peterson and Company 


1911 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 131 E. 23rd Street, New York City 10 
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each issue and if they enjoy fictional short 






shorts. Among the comments received were 
these: 


Discover what 
Fun teaching 


can be with 
Childcraft! 






YES.—E. W. DOLCH, University of Illinois, 
Champaign. 


“THE Pigeon That Went to Church” is just 
what we need.—GLENN Cc. OLSON, Taylor 
County Normal, Medford, Wisc. 











Yes. They make THE JouRNAL of and for 
the readers.—IRENE B. A, KRUEGER, assistant 
county superintendent, Cambridge, III. 











No. Good fiction is available from many 
sources but this is not true of much pro. 
fessional information and material. Time 
spent searching for appropriate fiction could 
be better spent in selecting more articles 
such as Dr. Fosdick’s.—A TEXAS TEACHER. 
































Yes, provided the fiction has a definitive, 
| constructive point.—EDWARD M. TUTTLE, editlor- 
in-chief, Row, Peterson, and Company. 


€HILDCRAFT 


Makes Teaching Easier... 
Advancement Quicker! 











Yrs. A story each month would be a fine 
addition to our already splendid magazine, 
rhe “fillers” are grand. I generally read them 
first.—MARTHA E. FAUDT, Vineland, N. J. 





Yes. The one feature I enjoy most [aside 
| from “In a Nutshell’”] is the short-short story. 

I use these as examples for my journalism 

class and find my JouRNALS eagerly snatched 
| upon arrival.—FLLA F. WOFFORD, teacher of 
| speech and journalism, Senath Highschool, 
Senath, Mo. 


Favorite Teachers 


@ In response to our question, “What college 
teacher meant most to you in your profes- 
sional preparation?” 
in: 
































replies continue to come 





“| know at least part of the credit for my last pro- 
motion should go to Childcraft. The Childcraft plan 
makes teaching easier and lots more fun!” That’s 
the way many teachers talk after using the Child- 
craft plan. 


Here, right at hand when you need it, are the an- 
swers to the most perplexing problems of present 
day teaching. You can have the guidance of foremost 
educators ... methods and materials that not only 
make your task easier, but help amazingly to stimu- 
late the interest and voluntary effort of your pupils. 


Childecraft, you see, has four volumes of expert 
guidance prepared by outstanding leaders in their 
field—educators, child psychologists, each authority 
a specialist. In addition, Science, Art, Music, and 
Literature are presented in a form adapted to your 
pupils’ age. 

Write for FREE Activity Unit! 


See for yourself what a difference these materials make 
—how the CHILDCRAFT Plan can help you do a better 
teaching job easier. Fill out coupon below. Mail it today! 









E. LAURENCE PALMER, Cornell University.... 
His teachings are as vivid to me today as they 
were almost 20 years ago, and have been a 
source of constant inspiration to me.—DporIs 
W. HALDEMAN. 











E. C. RicHarps, Willamette University. ... 
A professor of English whose precision in sub- 
jectmatter was tempered but not weakened 
by an unfailing expectation of the best from 
his students. His example is my daily guide in 
my OWn Classroom.—LOUISE ANDERSON. 




















Harbin Craic, University of Iowa. . . . In 
our Shakespeare class he taught us that trou- 
bles of individuals are caused by their deci- 
sions.—RUTH SHUNK SHELTON. 








































Forest Ray Mouton, University of Chi- 
cago....A superb teacher, enthusiastic, 
witty, stimulating, insistent on clear thinking, 
yet tolerant of the frailties of his devoted 
young people.—Composite of opinions voiced 
at a University reunion sent to THE JOURNAL 
by a member of the group. 
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The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me the activity unit checked postpaid and without 
obligation. 


Name THELMA NELSON, Illinois State Normal 
Address. University. . . . Her method of teaching 4 
ae i 7S freshman survey of literature—taking up one 

work at a time, without the confusion of 
Name of School... , e — 


lecture notes on related matter—has helped 
me to remember vividly everything we studied 


1 

| 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

| SLL a eee 
1 

| 

1 

I 

I 

! . 

I in her class.—BONNIE MEERS. 


LJ Post Office CL] Eskimo Life L] Circus L] Toys 


Check only one subject 
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Future Teachers of America 


VERY member of our profession may well 
E take an active interest in Future Teachers 
of America. The FTA movement grew out of 
the Horace Mann Centennial in 1937 and on 
recommendation of the Centennial Committee 
was established by vote of the NEA Represent- 
ative Assembly. It is carried on cooperatively 
by local, state, and national associations. 

It works in both highschools and colleges. 
Highschool groups are prevocational and ex- 
ploratory. They are known as FTA clubs. Col- 
lege groups are definitely professional and are 
known as F' TA chapters. They are open only to 
students seriously preparing themselves to be 
teachers. The first highschool clubs were or- 
ganized in 1937; the first college chapters in 
1939, that being the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of the first state nor- 
mal school by Horace Mann. The FTA Na- 
tional Committee has concentrated its efforts 
largely in the college field—developing plans; 
preparing literature; issuing charters, year- 
books, and FTA letters. 

There are now FTA chapters in some 200 
colleges and universities. The FTA movement 
has grown rapidly this year. ‘Vhe chapters are 
larger and more active than formerly. ‘The re- 
turned veterans are having a marked influence 
in this work. 

FTA is unique among college organizations 
in two ways: First, the FTA chapter functions 
as a local education association, and the student 
becomes a junior member of the state and na- 
tional education associations which will serve 
him thruout his active professional life. He re- 
ceives the journals of these associations and be- 
comes acquainted with their codes of ethics, 
their leaders, and their programs for the im- 
provement of the profession. FTA is thus an 
important part of the Victory Action Program, 
helping to unify and strengthen our profession. 

In the second place, FTA has a system of 
projects and merit points thru which the FTA 
member is given definite training in leadership 
and learns thru practice to work with fellow 


teachers and other citizens. This training may 
well be as important during this century as 
Horace Mann’s model or training school has 
been during the past century. It is a training 
school of a broader kind. A merit point is 
earned by one hour’s work on an FTA project. 
An FTA project is an activity chosen by the 
FTA member with the approval of the chapter 
sponsor. Most activities which are good for 
local associations are suitable for FTA chap- 
ters. It is hoped that eventually every student 
who is in college preparing to be a teacher will 
go thru the FTA training for professional and 
Civic leadership just as he now meets definite 
requirements in practice teaching. 

Inasmuch as no one can teach more than he 
is, FTA places strong emphasis on sound living 
habits. Its ideals are embodied in the FTA 
pledge, to which each member subscribes, as 
follows: 


The good teacher requires: 


Physical Vitality. I will try to keep my body 
well and strong. 


Mental Vigor. I will study daily to keep my 
mind active and alert. 

Moral Discrimination. I will seek to know 
the right and to live by it. 

Wholesome Personality. I will cultivate in 
myself goodwill, friendliness, poise, upright 
bearing, and careful speech. 

Helpfulness. 1 will learn the art of helping 
others by doing helpful things daily in school 
and home. 

Knowledge. 1 will fill my mind with worthy 
thoughts by observing the beautiful world 
around me, by reading the best books, and by 
association with the best companions. 


Leadership. | will make my influence count 
on the side of right, avoiding habits that 
weaken and destroy. 

These things will I do now that I may be 
worthy of the high office of teacher. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


@ Teach children to help one another. 
¢@ Learn to take pleasure in common things. 


4 Democracy, to survive, must be born anew in the hearts of each 
generation of youth. 


4 One’s place among men is determined not by what he receives 
but by what he gives. 


¢ The future of civilization will not be assured by fighting but by 
heroic, intelligent living. 


Learn from the mistakes of the past and press on to the greater 
achievements of the tuture. 

¢ The best friends of big business are those who seek to keep it 
strong by correcting its evils. 

% The big thing in life is a sense of right direction; a journey of a 
thousand miles begins with a single step. 


Our Colleges Will Grow 


WE PUBLISHED on this page in January figures showing 
probable increases in elementary and highschool enrol- 
ment by Douglass and Elliott. Now comes another study 
by the same authors in School and Society for December 
20, 1947, which shows possibilities for college enrolment: 


a == ————— = = 








Percent of 
18-21 Group 
Attending 


Estimated 
Population 
18 thru 21 
1946 7,809,185 
1947 8,130,863 15 [1940 level] 
1948 8,109,402 15 
1949 7,961,432 16 
1950 7,964,707 16 
195] 7,884,035 
1952 7,850,235 
1953 7,889,641 
1954 7,955,479 
1955 8,069,116 
1956 8,180,154 
1957 8,282,970 
1958 8,483,616 
1959 8,772,185 
1960 9,257,995 
1961 9 880,815 
1962 ~=——- 10,285,068 
1963 10,499,640 
1964 10,835,945 24 
11,055,122 25 


Number 
Enrolled 


Year 





1,219,629 
1,216,410 
1,273,829 
1,340,470 
1,385,135 
1,398,912 
1,484,042 
1,496,426 
1,597,684 
1,673,485 
1,784,808 
1,892,696 
2,061,564 
2,221,919 
2,396,098 
2,593,894 
2,675,308 
2,837,934 
2,925,185 


College enrolment in 1920 was 10% of the college-age 
group; in 1940 it was 15%. We believe it conservative to 
estimate the figure at 25% in 1965, when a college 
degree will be relatively as important as an eighth-grade 
diploma was in 1900. The human mind is seeking 
higher levels. The above figures do not take account of 
increasing enrolment of graduate, foreign, and part- 
time students. 





Plan Now for 1948 Leadership Institute 


Tue third NEA Institute of Organization Leadership 
offers to a highly selected group of teacher-association 
officers an opportunity for four weeks of intensive train- 
ing in organization leadership in the nation’s capital, 
following the general plan which proved so successful 
in 1946 and 1947. Here are the highlights: 


For what purpose? To equip officers to give dynamic 
leadership in keeping with the Victory Action Program 
of our united education associations. 

Under whose auspices? The American University and 
the National Education Association. 

Under whose direction? Under the general chairmen- 
ship of the editor of the NEA JourNnat and of President 
Paul F. Douglass of The American University. Under 
the immediate direction of Ruth Coyner Little, assist- 
ant editor of the NEA JourNna_, director of the Institute, 

How long? Four weeks. 

When? Monday, July 26 thru Friday, August 20. 

Where? The American University, Washington, D.C, 

What will be the content of the course? Public speak- 
ing; journalism and public relations; parliamentary 
law; history, structure, and program of our professional 
associations; individual planning for 1948-49 by each 
member of the Institute. 

Who will teach? Special teachers, members of the 
NEA staff, and other national leaders. 

Who is eligible to attend? Officers of state associations, 
allinclusive locals, classroom-teacher locals, FTA spon- 
sors, editors, and others who wish to prepare themselves 
for leadership. Advisers will be provided for each group. 

How much will it cost? Room, tuition, and books, $80; 
meals'may be taken in the university dining room at an 
approximate cost of $50. Local and state associations 
often pay part or all of the expenses of one or more of 
their officers. 

Is credit granted? Yes. Four hours of graduate or un- 
dergraduate credit if desired. 

Will housing be available? Yes. In the residence halls 
of The American University. 

Is attendance limited? Yes. It is desired to have every 
state represented by one or more persons, with a total of 
not over 100 students. 

Will there be time for sightseeing? Yes. The Capitol, 
Library of Congress, White House, Smithsonian, Mt. 
Vernon, Lee Mansion, FBI, Supreme Court, Lincoln 
Memorial, Jefferson Memorial are among historic places 
available. 

Who came last year? Leaders from 37 states, and 
Washington, D. C., Canada, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, 
including teachers, principals, superintendents, and col- 
lege professors. 

What was the response last year? “A wonderful ex- 
perience.” “Most helpful course I ever took.” “It’s great 
to know NEA headquarters firsthand.” “Gave me con- 
fidence as an officer.” “We plan to send our president 
every year.” “Marked a turning point in my life.” 

How do I enrol? Write AT ONCE to Editor, NEA 
JourNAL, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 
6, D. C., asking for an application blank. 
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URGE all American educators to 

provide leadership in a nationwide 
program the purpose of which shall be 
the selfeducation of the people of this 
country in the basic facts and the es- 
sential meaning of those elementary 
forces of the universe known as atomic 
energy. 

Few undertakings are more critical- 
ly important or more urgently needed 
than this campaign of selfeducation. 

Why does it matter so greatly wheth- 
er the people within the villages, 
towns, cities, and neighborhoods of 
this nation have a knowledge of the 
foundation facts and bedrock meaning 
to all of us of atomic energy? 

Unless the American people as a 
whole do become informed, so that 
they can chart the course of their own 
destiny in the atomic age, then democ- 
racy in its very essentials is doomed to 
perish, not by the action of a foreign 
foe but by default by our own hands. 

To learn is to live. It is equally true 
that to live is to teach. All our tower- 
ing public figures have relied upon 
their talents as teachers. Not only were 
they teachers by their stirring words of 
leadership; they were teachers more es- 
pecially by their precept and example. 
The evil ones of the world are also 
teachers, by their example no less than 
by their doctrine. 

Thus, the whole struggle for posses- 
sien of the spirit of man, the struggle 
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the Atom 
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DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


Chairman, US Atomic Energy Commission 


between nobility and greatness on the 
one hand and evil and meanness on 
the other, can be described as a contest 
between teachers. 

One can, in a rough way, assess the 
chances that a nation will be able to 
keep its strength and preserve its free- 
dom by noting the importance and 
prestige its people attach to teachers 
and to education. 

There can hardly be any doubt that 
a principal danger to the people of 
this democracy is that atomic energy 
in our own hands can become a threat 
to our basic liberties. 

It is not the plotting and design of 
evildoers, from without or within, of 
which I now speak. I seek to warn you 
of a more subtle hazard, and an an- 
cient one—a disregard of the injunc- 
tion that the blessings of liberty are 
only for the eternally vigilant. 

There can be no greater responsibil- 
ity upon us all than that we become 
alert to this danger. In our efforts to 
provide for this country the greatest 
possible security we must not unwit- 
tingly and carelessly adopt practices 
that are in reality authoritarian and 
dictatorial, that deny the essentials of 
our democratic faith and our demo- 
cratic way of life. 

At this very hour a billion people 


are being promised a higher standard 
of living and dominion over the world 
for this price: that they dismiss as a 
dream the ideal of individual liberty, 
a dream that many assert technology 
has made a worthless illusion. 

For more than a generation before 
Hiroshima we have been told again 
and again—and not always from 
abroad!—that the “consent of the gov- 
erned” is not compatible with techni- 
cal progress. The acceptance of this 
doctrine by the people of Germany 
and Japan and Russia is the principal 
event of your lifetime and mine. 

This argument that technology 
dooms democracy can be simply stated. 
Democracy, it is said, assumes that the 
people as a whole are capable of edu- 
cating themselves sufficiently so that 
their judgment about broad courses 
of policy will be workable. 

Furthermore, democracy assumes 
that there is time enough for the peo- 
ple to educate themselves and then to 
translate that knowledge into deci- 
sions and action, whether those deci- 
sions are made directly or thru freely 
chosen representatives. 

We are beginning to see that many 
important decisions will follow upon 
atomic energy. The whole fabric of 
international been af- 
fected, profoundly, by this product of 
man’s and skill. 
The functions of armies, navies, and 


relations has 


scientific technical 
air forces have been changed, as per- 
haps never before by any single event 
in centuries. The nature of war and 
therefore the way in which wars are 
prevented and are begun has been af- 
fected. The bearing of this upon basic 
provisions of the American Constitu 
tion and our whole concept of civil 
life is evident. 

I'hen, too, the accountability to the 
public of public seryants dealing with 
issues that affect your fate and that 
of your children, these too are mat- 
ters profoundly altered by the secrecy 
in atomic-energy matters imposed by 
Congress in the interest of national 
security. 

Industry will be greatly affected by 
atomic energy and this means too the 
place where humanbeings work and 
what work they will do. Medicine and 
human health, agriculture and human 
nutrition, the relation of universities 
to government—all are areas in which 
atomic energy will lead to change and 
result in farreaching action. 
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Your lives and happiness are at 
stake in these decisions. But will you, 
will the people as a whole, be in on 
those decisions ol policy? W ill the 
people's judgment be consulted? Will 
it prevail? If the answer is “No,” then 
have we not the essentials of 
democracy, and are our liberties not 
endangered? 


lost 


Two illusions about atomic energy 
increase the danger of default by the 
American people, default in the proc- 
ess of selfeducation that is at the root 
of selfgovernment. 

First, there is the impression that 
atomic energy is too hopelessly tech- 
nical and complicated for the average 
man to understand at all. 

Second, there is the belief that the 
whole subject of atomic energy is a 
closely held military secret, so there is 
no way the average citizen can become 
acquainted with it or with what is go- 
ing on in its development. 

Both of these impressions are erro- 
neous. Nor shall we make progress in 
selfeducation until these mistaken 
ideas are corrected. 

Ihe starting point in atomic edu- 
cation is understanding that the life 
and future of every humanbeing is 
inextricably woven into the fabric of 
atomic energy and the manner in 
which it shall be developed and used. 

There are two steps along the road 
of selfeducation. The first is to estab- 
lish a clear understanding that the 
essential facts of atomic energy re- 
quired by the average man so he can 
discharge his obligations as a citizen 
are neither too complicated nor too 
technical for his understanding, par- 
ticularly in the hands of a good teach- 
er and with good teaching materials. 

The second is to make it clear that 
tho there is an area of information 
that is secret and for obvious and in- 
contestable reasons must continue to 
be kept closely held, there has long 
since been published wholly adequate 
information for the purposes to which 
I have referred. 

It is my opinion that the American 
people are capable of becoming famil- 
iar with the essential facts and of ac- 
quiring a sense of their meaning in 
terms of the course of the republic. 
Whether I am right turns upon the 
whole process of education, long a 
talent and almost a passion of this peo- 
ple, our greatest “secret” weapon. 

Nothing in the nature of atomic 
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energy or in the necessary require- 
ments of secrecy in certain areas ol 
knowledge prevents the people as a 
whole from exercising their historic 
role of judging what shall be the 
course of public policy. 

It is important for all of us and 
particularly for teachers to review at 
frequent intervals how fundamental 
to our entire way of life is this matter 


The public, having been warned of 
the horrible nature of atomic war- 
fare, has done nothing about it, and 
to a large extent has dismissed the 
warning from its consciousness 
—Albert Einstein. 


of public knowledge and participation 
in the important issues of our lives 
and our national course. 

It is well that we recall the basic 
tenet: that this democracy of ours ts 
founded upon a faith in the judgment 
of the people as a whole. It is founded 
upon a belief that when the people are 
honestly and clearly informed, their 
conscience and common sense can be 
relied upon to carry us thru any crises. 

It is against such a background of 
our faith in education—education in 
its broadest sense as a foundationstone 
of democracy—that Congress placed in 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, popu- 
larly known as the McMahon Act, a 
“Declaration of Policy,” almost with- 
out precedent: 

“The effect of the use of atomic 
energy for civilian purposes upon the 
social, economic, and political struc- 
tures of today cannot now be deter- 
mined. It is a field in which unknown 
factors are involved. Therefore, any 
legislation will necessarily be subject 
to revision from time to time. It is 
reasonable to anticipate, however, that 
tapping this new source of energy will 
cause profound changes in our present 
way of life.” 

This is a statement almost unique 
among declarations by governments 
because it insists that we do not now 
have all the answers. A dictator or the 
head of a military-dominated state 
could hardly afford to make such an 
admission; the elected representatives 
of a free people can. 

Congress approached atomic energy 
with the attitude that we can only 


meet and solve these problems by all 
of us learning more. The frankness of 
this admission is evidence of our con- 
fidence in the democratic process, our 
faith in the judgment of the peopis, 
our reliance upon the processes and 
technics of education. 

Our tradition of education as a 
technic of democracy, our dependence 
upon this impolite hammering-out 
process for public decisions, and our 
confidence in the judgment of an in- 
formed electorate supporting an en- 
lightened and responsive legislature 
—these are the concern of the educator, 

This task of selfeducation is a con- 
siderable one. It cannot be done over 
night. But it cannot be done at all 
unless there is applied to the under- 
taking the skills, technics, methods of 
teaching that your profession in all 
of its branches has developed and can 
be expected to adapt to this need. 

It is for this reason that | urge 
the entire body of American educators 
and teachers to assume a role of leader- 
ship in this matter. Note that I did not 
Say science teachers and educators. 
Atomic-energy education is by no 
means only the business of teachers in 
the natural sciences. It also concerns 
all the social sciences, English, and the 
humanities in general. Indeed the 
whole range and scope of teaching is 
involved. The consequences of atomic 
energy is a spectrum as broad as the 
spectrum of human activities itself, 
and therefore as broad as teaching 
itself. 

The job has been defined for us. 
The guiding policies were laid down 
by Congress in these words of the law 
creating this Commission: 

“Accordingly, it is hereby declared 
to be the policy of the people of the 
United States that, subject at all times 
to the paramount objective of assur- 
ing the common defense and security, 
the development and utilization of 
atomic energy shall, so far as prac- 
ticable, be directed toward improving 
the public welfare, increasing the 
standard of living, strengthening free 
competition in private enterprise, and 
promoting world peace.” 

I can think of no more fitting words 
to serve as a preamble and a conclu- 
sion to any statement in respect to the 
people’s stake in atomic energy. 

—From an address before the Amert- 
ican Education Fellowship, November 
28, 1947. 
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United Ylations 
NURSERY 
SCHOOL 


OFFICIA N PHOTOS 


Five- year-old Catherine Houle- 
breque from France; Anna Storojev, 
four and a half, from Russia; small 
Florence Wu of China.... 

These and 25 other children from 
ten countries are pupils in the United 
Nations nursery school, which opened 
in October. The school, at Lake Suc- 
cess, is for children of UN delegates 
and Secretariat members. 

Established as the nucleus of a pro- 
jected International School, the nurs- 
ery school has come into being thru 
the efforts of the Parents Association, 
formed by UN staff members. 

Led by the director, Mrs. Lea 
Cowles [top right], on loan from the 
University of Alabama, the children 
play the games and learn the songs 
and dances of many countries, 

The basic idea is that staff and 
students will be bilingual in English 
and French, and that other mother 
tongues will be taught and encour- 
aged for children who require them. 

This youngest UN group is being 
taught at an early stage the art of liv- 
ing with people from other lands and 
of reaching agreements, first on toys 
and games, later on bigger issues. In- 
ternational good spirit is fostered from 
the day the children enter school. 
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President’s Messages Urge 
FEDERAL AID 


State-of-the-Union Message 


In his message on the State-of-the- 
Union delivered to the Congress on 
January 7, President Truman said: 


‘Another fundamental aim of our 
democracy is to provide an adequate 
education for every person. 

“Our educational systems face a fi- 
nancial crisis. It is deplorable that in a 
nation as rich as ours there are mil- 
lions of children who do not have ade- 
quate schoolhouses or enough teach- 
ers for a good elementary or secondary 
education. If there are educational in- 
adequacies 1 in any state, the whole na- 
tion suffers. The federal government 
has a responsibility for providing fi- 
nancial aid to meet this crisis. 

“In addition, we must make possi- 
ble greater equality of opportunity to 
all our citizens for an education. Only 
by so doing can we insure that our cit- 
izens will be capable of understanding 
and sharing the responsibilities of de- 
mocracy. 

“The government’s programs for 
health, education, and security are of 
such great importance to our democ- 
racy that we should now establish an 
executive department for their admin- 
istration. 

“Health and education have their 
beginning in the home. No matter 
what our hospitals or schools are like, 
the youth of our nation are handi- 
capped when millions of them live in 
city slums and country shacks. Within 
the next decade we must see that ever y 
American family has a decent home. 
As an immediate step we need the 
long-range housing program which I 
have recommended on many occa- 
sions.” 


Budget Mcssage of the President 

In the Budget Message of the Presi- 
dent for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949, delivered to Congress on Jan- 
uary 12, there is a section under the 
heading, “Education and General Re- 
search.” 

This is the first time, 
know, 


as far as we 
that a sum for federal aid to 


education has appeared in the annual 
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recommended by the Presi- 
dent. We quote the Budget Message in 


full: 


budget 


“The American people have long 
recognized that provision of an ade- 
quate education for everyone is essen- 
tial in a democratic system of govern- 
ment. It has become evident in recent 
years that the financial resources of 
many states and their subdivisions are 
not sufficient to meet minimum edu- 
cational standards. Therefore, I urge 
the Congress to take prompt action to 
provide grants from the federal gov- 
ernment to the states for elementary 
and secondary education. The budget 
estimates provide for beginning this 
program in the fiscal year 1949. 

“The budget estimates also assume 
the creation of a National Science 
Foundation. In the budget message 
last year, I recommended the estab- 
lishment of an agency to encourage 
fundamental scientific research. The 
Congress passed a bill to create a Na- 
tional Science Foundation, but the bill 
included unacceptable administrative 
provisions and | was obliged to disap- 
prove it. | hope that the Congress in 
this session will pass a bill for this pur- 
pose in keeping with the principles 
of responsible and efficient adminis- 
tration. 





EDUCATION AND GENERAL RESEARCH 








[Fiscal years. tn millions} 
Tt Se oa Expenditures i" 
Appropri- 
Actual, Estimate, Estimate, ations, 


Program or agency 1947 1948 1949 1949 


Promotion of Education: 
Office of Education (Federal 








Security Agency}: 
for education (proposed 
RES a5 orc 6-0 60.0 $290 $300 
Present programs ....... $28 $34 42 44 

Federal Works Agency and other 5 4 5 “i 
Educational aid te special groups: 

Bureau of Indian Affairs |Interior| 11 12 12 12 
Howard University Federal Se- 

_ curity Agency) and other... 3 4 7 4 
Library and museum services .. 8% $ 10 10 
General-purpose research: 

Department of Commerce: 
Radio propagation building 
Proposed legislation]. . . 1 1 
ERS ee 15 a9 40 
Office of Scientific Research and 
Development (Office for Emer- 
gency Management] ..... 5 ° 
National Science Foundation 
\Proposed legislation] caved 5 1§ 
Other aa ” . 1 1 
We sb aekcvexes 76 17 387 407 
* Less than one-half million dollars, 


"Expenditures—Apart from the pro- 
posed grant program, nearly all the es: 
timated increase in 1949 in expendi- 
tures for the general promotion of ed- 
ucation is due to the increase in voca- 
tional education grants authorized by 
the Congress in 1946. Expenditures of 
the Federal Works Agency for the 
maintenance and operation of schools 
in war-affected communities will be 
practically completed during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

“The increase in expenditures for 
library and museum services is due to 
a slight expansion in activities in the 
Library of Congress and the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

“For general-purpose research, the 
principal expenditures are by the Bu- 
reau of the Census and the Bureau of 
Standards, both in the Department of 
Commerce. The increase for the fiscal 
year 1949 arises chiefly from prepara- 
tory work in the Bureau of the Census 
for the seventeenth decennial census 
in 1950 and from expenditures for the 
research and standards work of the ra- 
dio propagation laboratories of the 
Bureau of Standards. 

“In addition to the expenditures for 
general and multi-purpose programs 
included in this function, many agen- 
cies of the federal government carry 
on education or research activities 
which are a part of their specialized 
activities and which are, therefore, in- 
cluded as expenditures for other func 
tions. For example, there are the edu- 
cation benefits of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the scholarship programs of 
the State and Navy Departments, the 
Agricultural Extension Service, the fel- 
low ship program of the Public Health 
Service, and the research activities of 
the National Military Establishment, 
the Atomic Energy Commission, and 
the Departments of Agriculture and 
Interior. 

"“Appropriations—For the fiscal year 
1949, the total of appropriations for 
education and general research is 407 
million dollars, of which 316 million 
dollars is an estimate of supplemental 
appropriations which will be required 
under proposed legislation and 91 mil- 
lion dollars is for programs under 
present law. The estimated appr opria- 
tion for the National Science Founda- 
tion is ten million dollars above the 
estimated expenditure because con- 
tracts to be made in the first year of 
operation will require expenditures in 
later years. Only three million dollars 
of appropriations is required for 
Howard University, since expenditures 
for construction will be financed in 
part from earlier-year appropriations.” 
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federal aid for education in this 
session of the 80th Congress are defi- 
nitely improved at the present time. 

In the Senate, $472 is on the calen- 
dar and has strong bipartisan back- 
ing. Senator Robert A. Taft, chairman 
of the Republican Policy Committee, 
and a cosponsor of the bill, has stated 
that this legislation will be vigorously 


pene for the achievement of 


promoted. 

In the House of Representatives, the 
McCowen bill, HR2953, is pending in 
the Committee on Education and La- 
bor. There has not yet been any state- 
ment of favorable policy on the part 
of the Republican Steering Commit- 
tee, a condition which must be cor- 
rected if legislation is to be achieved 
in this Congress. 

President Truman in his recent mes- 
sages to Congress gives vigorous and 
specific support to federal aid to assist 
our public schools in the present sit- 
uation. [ See opposite page.] The Pres- 
ident did not mention $472 or HR- 
2953, but it is significant that the sum 
proposed by the President coincides 
with the amount called for by the fore- 
going bills. 

In an over-all sense the legislation 
is farther along enactment 
than ever before. Favorable, however, 
as these conditions are, it is likely that 
federal-aid legislation will fall short of 
enactment unless each state and each 
local education association carries on 
a vigorous and continuous program of 
action. 


toward 


The Federal-Aid Campaign Shapes Up 

Early in December the NEA Execu- 
tive Committee took determined ac- 
tion to give final impetus to the pas- 
sage of federal-aid legislation in the 
80th Congress. 

The proposal was developed on the 
basis of a recommendation of the NEA 
Legislative Commission, strongly en- 
dorsed by the National Association of 
Secretaries of State Teachers Associa- 
tions at their December meeting in 
Santa Fe. 

The Executive Secretary of the NEA 
was authorized by the Executive Com- 
mittee to put in motion immediately 
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| FEDERAL AID Can Be Achieved— 


in the present Congress if sufficient 


support is mobilized. YOU can help. 


an all-out effort to this end and to use 
funds from increased membership in- 
come for this purpose. 

On January 2, a press conference 
was held in Washington at which the 
Executive Secretary and other staff 
members outlined the present position 
of the Association to representatives 
of leading press associations. They 
stressed the policy set forth in the 
NEA Journav for January in an ar- 
ticle [pages 16-17] entitled “We 
Must Save Europe without Losing 
America.” 

A meeting of representatives of state 
education associations overlapping a 
meeting of the NEA Legislative Com- 
mission was held at NEA headquar- 
ters January 15-17. The Legislative 
Commission was in session January 
17-19. At these meetings the plans for 
the campaign in the present Congress 
were developed. 

Widespread cooperation of the state 
education associations is being given 
to the present campaign. Additional 
personnel for the research and public- 
ity staffs of the NEA is being obtained 
to aid the cause. 

Success in the present Congress, 
however, will depend primarily upon 
what all state and local association 
leaders and members thruout the 
country do to help. Have you dis- 
cussed federal aid lately with your staff 
or teachers association? With the im- 
portant groups of your community? 

Are your teachers and leaders of 
parent-teacher and other lay groups 
familiar with $472 and HR2953? Have 
you pledged your support to these 
measures? Have you written or talked 
to your congressman? Your senators? 

Not a day should go by that fails 
to bring letters from “the folks back 
home” to each senator and each repre- 
sentative, urging enactment of $472 or 
HR2955 or similar legislation. 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 


Executive Secretary, NEA 


What You Can Do Now 

[1] Write to the President. ‘Thank 
him for the statements in behalf of 
federal aid in his State-of-the-Union 
Message, his Budget Message, and his 
Economic Report. Ask him to contin- 
ue to press for action in the present 
session of Congress, 

[2] Write a letter to Senator Robert 
A. Taft of Ohio, chairman of the Re- 
publican Policy Committee, thanking 
him for the leadership he is giving to 
the cause of federal aid for education 
and urge early action. 

[3] Write a letter to Congressman 
Edward O. McCowen of Ohio, chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on 
Education and sponsor of HR2953. 
Thank him for his sponsorship of the 
bill and urge early action. 

[4] Write a letter to Congressman 
Fred A. Hartley, Jr., of New Jersey, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, telling him how 
important it is for HR2953 to be re 
ported out of this committee and ex 
pressing appreciation for his support. 

[5] Write a letter to Congressman 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of Massachu 
setts, speaker of the House and chair- 
man of the House Republican Steer- 
ing Committee, describing the great 
need for the passage of this measure. 

[6] Write to Congressman Charles 
A. Halleck of Indiana, majority floor 
leader in the House, asking him to 
give his support to this legislation. 

[7] Write a letter to your own sena- 
tors and your congressman, explain- 
ing the importance of this legislation 
and urging them to give it their active 
support. 

(8] Get at least five interested lay 
leaders to write similar letters to the 
leaders mentioned above. 
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If you are an officer of a state or local education association, organ- 
ize all the support you can for federal aid now. Plan a definite pro- 
gram of action for your association and its members and friends. 
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FINANCING 


Our Committees and Commissions 


HE work of NEA committees and 

commissions has expanded rap- 
idly in recent years. More than 20 
such groups of educational leaders 
from thruout the nation are giving 
their time to the development of 
policies. 

Since 1940 the cost of operation 
of committees and commissions, like 
every other phase of the NEA pro- 
gram, has gone up about 65%. This 
means that per member the $3 
membership fee now buys less than 
the $2 fee did in 1940. At the same 
time, the demand for committee 
and commission services has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. The 
Association has met these demands 
as far as resources permitted. Here 
is what some of the NEA commit- 
tees and commissions have been 
doing: 

The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion, founded in 1935, is noted for 
its outstanding work. Since 1940 it 
has, for example, developed and 
published an important volume on 
secondary education, Education for 
All American Youth [1944], and 
now has on the press a companion 
volume on elementary education, 
Education for All American Chil- 
dren. 

The efforts of the Educational 
Policies Commission in obtaining 
the inclusion of education as one 
of the objectives of the United Na- 
tions and the development of 
Unesco were of tremendous signifi- 
cance in the whole field of interna- 
tional education. Efforts in this field 
must be continued. 

The Legislative Commission has 
given constant and vigorous leader- 
ship to the campaign for federal aid. 
In the present Congress the Com- 
mission, with the active support of 
the NEA Executive Committee and 
the state teachers associations, is 
conducting a determined campaign 
to achieve federal aid. 

The National Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy, organized in 
1941, has conducted such _ note- 
worthy and productive investiga- 
tions as at Chicago and North Col- 
lege Hill. It has sponsored many 
conferences with influential lay 
leaders in all parts of our nation. 

The Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification has underway 
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GLENN E. SNOW 


President, National Education Association 


a highly significant program. Its 
conferences on salaries as Chautau- 
qua, N. Y., in 1946 and on stand- 
ards at Oxford, Ohio, in 1947, have 
been most influential. 

The Committee on Citizenship an- 
nually promotes National Citizen- 
ship Day. In 1946 and 1947 it spon- 
sored national conferences on citi- 
zenship in cooperation with many 
important national lay organiza- 
tions. A third citizenship conference 
will be held in the spring. 

The Committee on International Re- 
lations has a report about ready for 
publication on one of our most im- 
portant tasks—teaching interna- 
tional relations. 

Other Committees—The National 
Council on Teacher Retirement, 
the Committees on Tenure, on Pro- 
fessional Ethics, on Credit Unions, 
on Tax Education and School Fi- 
nance, and the National Commis- 
sion on Safety Education, which 
year in and year out render invalu- 
able service, must have funds with 
which to do their work. 

There are, in addition, important 
joint committees with the Ameri- 
can Legion, the American Library 
Association, the American Medical 
Association, the American Teachers 
Association, and the National Con- 
gress of Parents and ‘Teachers. 
Their programs to be effective must 
be adequately financed. 

In 1939-40 the NEA spent $13,556 
on committees and commissions. In 
1946-47 it spent $149,594. 

The work of committees is but 
one part of the NEA program. In- 
creased demands in this area are 
typical of other NEA activities. The 
teaching profession cannot achieve 
its goals without a strong action 
program. 

In 1945 the NEA membership 
fee was raised from $2 to $3, the 
first increase in its 90-year history. 
Inflationary costs and the demand 
for more services now make it im- 
perative to raise NEA membership 
dues from $3 to $5. The alternative 
is a curtailment of the NEA pro- 
gram at a time when additional 
professional power is urgently 
needed. 





PLANNING! | 





Of practical value to school people 
isa recently issued Guide for Planning 
Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, 
Physical and Health Education. The 
Guide was published by the National 
Facilities Conference, of which the 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
[an NEA department] was a sponsor, 

This well-iilustrated 127-page vol- 
ume has chapiers as follows: Commu- 
nity planning as it relates to athletics, 
recreation, physical and health educa- 
tion; outdoor facilities; indoor instruc- 
tion-recreation facilities; health service 
and health education facilities; service 
and administrative facilities; supple- 
mentary indoor recreation facilities; 
swimming pools; stadium and field 
house; general building features. $1.50. 
Order from the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 1201 16th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C., or the Athletic Insti- 
tute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Illi- 
nots. 


OMMON mistakes in planning 

and construction of physical educa- 
tion, athletic, and recreation facilities 
should be avoided. The following list, 
based upon experience of those who 
have had to make program adapta- 
tions or curtail programs because of 
poor or insufficient planning to meet 
needs, should be checked against plans 
before final tracings are drawn: 

Planning a building for outside ap- 
pearance rather than for inside func 
tional arrangement. 

Failure to provide for possible need- 
ed remodeling, additions, and exten- 
sions. 

Misplaced emphasis on accommo- 
dation of spectators rather than on 
multiple-function requirements of in- 
struction and recreation. For example: 
Insufficient number of teaching sta- 
tions to handle class or community- 
group load; installation of permanent 
bleachers, thus reducing the maxi- 
mum utilization of floor space within 
walls [poor economy]; and construc 
tion of auditorium-gymnasium with 
resultant conflicts in use, inadequate 
area, poor acoustics. 

Failure to provide a_ sufficient 


amount of spectator seating space 
where this is demanded. 
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FACILITIES for 


Construction of seating arrange- 
ments with poor sight-lines to activity 
areas. 

Below-grade construction. 

Failure to provide ventilated space 
below gymnasium floor. 

Failure to consider official rules rel- 
ative to length, width, and height of 
playing courts and pools. 

Construction of stairways or stair- 
wells within the g gymnasium and allow- 
ing other projections into gymnasium 
such as pipes, radiators, and air shafts. 

Placing roof-supporting members 
between seating facilities and playing 
floor. This strictly limits visibility of 
the area and disregards safety require- 
ments. 

Poor interrelation among 
tional-recreational, service, 
ministrative facilities. 

Failure to provide suitable or suffi- 
cient facilities for use by girls and 
women. 

Failure to provide enough or suit- 
able facilities for community use such 
as meeting rooms, physical-activity 
rooms, and dressing-locker suites. 

Failure to provide usable or suitable 
office-dressing suites for physical edu- 
cation or recreation staff members. 

Provision of insufficient, inaccessi- 
ble, and poorly planned storage rooms 
and spaces. 

Failure to provide vestibules for ex- 
its from gymnasiums and dressing- 
locker rooms to play fields. This cre- 
ates problems of operation and main- 
tenance [cleaning, heating, and venti- 
lation] and reduces the efficiency of 
such facilities. 

Failure to provide acoustical treat- 
ment in teaching rooms with particu- 
lar reference to the gymnasium and 
the swimming pool. 

Failure to provide overhead frame- 
work or pipes for suspended appara- 
tus, anchor plates for floor and wall 
apparatus, and wall cups and eyes for 
nets and decorating conveniences. 

Failure to provide motor-driven and 
sound-proof, movable partitions in 
gymnasiums to make additional 
teaching stations. 

Failure to provide sufficient and ap- 
propriate electrical outlets in gym- 
nasiums and other activity-teaching 
rooms. 

Placement of electrical outlets in 
floors rather than walls. 

Failure to provide a means of serv- 


instruc- 
and ad- 
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icing gymnasium and swimming-pool 
lights. 

Failure to plan for efficient traffic 
flow thru congested areas; for isolation 
of gymnasium and pool wing; for iso- 
lation of auditorium, music, craft, art 
rooms, shops; for foyers including toi- 
lets for public use in connection with 
athletics and dramatics. 

Poor arrangement or lack of plan- 
ning for installation of baffles between 
dressing-locker room entrance and 
general traffic lanes. 

Failure to provide appropriate and 
necessary zone ventilation in gymna- 
siums, activity, dressing, shower, and 
toilet rooms and lockers with particu- 
lar reference to removal of excess heat, 
moisture, and spectator smoke. 

Failure to provide for zone heating 
in the gymnasium and pool wing and 
the auditorium, music room, craft 
room, and shop wing. 

Inadequate provision for lighting 
gymnasiums, auxiliary rooms, pools, 
shower, toweling, and dressing-locker 
rooms. 

Provision of suspended lighting fix- 


tures in activity rooms, shower, towel- 


ing, and dressing-locker rooms. 


Failure to construct shower, towel- 


One of the numerous diagrams in the 
Guide, which will be useful to architects, 
landscape architects, engineers, planning 
consultants, state and local officials, and 
civic leaders—everyone who wants better 
facilities for education, parks, and recre- 
ation, 


ing, and dressing-locker rooms with 
sufficient floor fall and drains. 

Failure to provide moisture-proof 
or water-resistant coved base under 
lockers in dressing-locker room. 

Provision of inappropriate and un- 
suitable floor and wall materials in 
such rooms as gymnasium, shower, 
toweling, and dressing-locker room— 
for example, soft wood or mastic 
floors and plaster wainscoting in gym- 
nasiums, and porous concrete floors 
and plaster walls in shower and towel- 
ing rooms. 

Failure to provide coved base and 
bull-nose corners for walls. 

Provision of veneer doors in moist 
areas. 

Provision of panel doors in areas of 
heavy usage. 

Failure to provide mud scuffs and 
grills outside all entrances from play 
field. 

Failure to provide convenient access 
to field facilities. 
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HE future of America in the criti- 
cal years ahead depends in large 
measure upon what the people decide 
to spend for education. The program 
1948 AASA Yearbook 


is realistic, practical, urgent. 


outlined in the 


Education for all, a program broad- 
ened and enriched as this volume rec- 
ommends, is the only plausible basis 
for the kind of selfgovernment and 
world leadership to which America is 
committed. 


Costs Must Be Recognized and Accepted 


Most Americans believe in good 
schools for all the children. When 
called upon to tax themselves for the 
support of good schools, however, that 
faith is not consistently followed. Pub- 
lic education in the United States tra- 
ditionally has operated near the sub- 
sistence level, never adequately fi- 
nanced in proportion to the demands 
laid upon it. 

When the purchasing power of the 
dollar is taken into account, the na- 
tion’s total annual expenditure for 
education since 1940 has not risen, as 
many people believe, but has actually 
declined. The chart on the next page 
indicates the 1940 dollar value of these 
expenditures in recent years. 


Expanded Programs Mean Larger Costs 

Extension of the school program 
involves more than bringing a few 
more desks and chairs into the already 
overcrowded classrooms. One of the 
most misused slogans in educational 
management has been the adage, 
‘“There’s always room for one more.” 
Following this pleasant delusion, too 
many communities have let their 
schools grow until perhaps 2000 pupils 
are housed in buildings intended 
for half that number. 

Provision of adequate school hous- 
ing for those already enrolled in 
schools and employment of enough 
teachers to teach them effectively must 
be the points of departure for many 
school systems. 

Closely related to this hard fact is 
the further axiom that if more per- 
sons are to be given the opportunity 
to. attend school—younger children, 
exceptional children, older youth, and 
adults—the cost of these additional op- 
portunities cannot be absorbed in ex- 
isting school budgets. Any community 
that expects them to be so absorbed is 
about as naive as newlyweds who bliss- 


THE EXPANDING ROLE OF EDUCATION-— 


Cost of an Adequate Program 


fully assume that two can live as 
cheaply as one. And disillusionment 
will come about as quickly! 

Additional students mean more 
housing accommodations, added _per- 
sonnel, more and perhaps different 
types of equipment and material, and 
a broader program to be supervised 
and administered. This means that 
school expenditures must rise sub- 
stantially. 


Forward to Fundamentals 

Much is said in some quarters about 
going back to “fundamentals” in edu- 
cation. With the proposition that 
schools need to move, and move quick- 
ly, toward fundamentals in education, 
the Yearbook is in hearty agreement. 

However, the direction to the funda- 
mentals is forward—not back. Even de- 
velopment of such basic skills as read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic 
is hampered chiefly by inability of 
most schools to apply the procedures 
and to use the materials known to be 
most effective. Moreover, development 
of these tool skills is by no means the 
only fundamental in education. 

Skill in use of the dictionary often 
is fully as important as ability to spell 
unusual words. Typing skill is as 
truly fundamental for some pupils 
as artistic handwriting. Health ed- 
ucation and care, instruction in safety, 
conservation and consumer educa- 
tion, attitudes and habits of coopera- 
tion, attitudes of goodwill toward mi- 
nority groups in America and peoples 
of other lands, basic mechanical com- 
petence, and numerous other attitudes, 
habits, and skills are quite as funda- 
mental as ability to pronounce words 
or to cipher correctly. 

Enough teachers to prevent over- 
crowded classrooms and mass educa- 
tion is another fundamental that few 
will deny. So, too, are adequate sal- 
aries for teachers and favorable work- 
ing conditions, which attract and hold 
in the profession the most competent 
and best-qualified persons. School 
buildings that are comfortable, safe, 


The Expanding Role of Education is the 
title of the 1948 Yearbook of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
a department of the NEA. This is also the 
theme of the Atlantic City convention of 
the AASA, February 21-26. The article 
here is taken from Chapter 12, “Adequate 
Financial Support.” The 484-page Year- 
book, sent without charge to AASA mem- 
bers, is available to others for $3. Order 
from the AASA, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


clean, and attractive are also funda- 
mental, as are suitable equipment 
and appropriate instructional supplies. 

A fair start in life for the very young 
child is fundamental. And what shall 
one say of special provisions in the 
schools for exceptional children? And 
finally, to bring the opportunities of 
secondary, higher, and adult educa- 
tion within the reach of millions thus 
far denied them is a fundamental in 
education long overdue. 


Local Initiative in Improving Education 


To support education at the new 
and vastly higher level which the 
times demand will require assump- 
tion of a fair share in the responsi- 
bility for that support by state and 
federal governments as well as by local 
school districts. 

However, the proposed expansion 
and enrichment of school services can- 
not safely be postponed until the fed- 
eral government is ready to grant all 
the extra money such programs will 
cost. Superintendents and school- 
boards in every school district are ob- 
ligated to take stock of their respective 
programs, to begin where they are, 
and to move as rapidly and as far 
toward the acceptable goal in educa- 
tion as it is possible for them to go. 


Estimated Expenditures Required for 
an Adequate Program 


The Yearbook Commission believes 
that presentation of plans for an en- 
larged school program carries with it 
the inherent obligation to consider 
probable costs and to give the best 
possible approximations with respect 
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to the additional expenditures. Esti- 
mates here presented [tho not precise 
because of lack of available data and 
currently fluctuating costs] represent 
the considered judgment of this Com- 
mission and are geared to the program 
advocated in this Yearbook, 

Educational opportunities need to 
be extended to many people now de- 
nied them: [a] young children below 
compulsory school age; [b] youth who 
drop out of school at too early an age; 
[c] older youth who should, but at 
resent cannot, attend college; also, 
adults who need to continue their 
schooling; and [d] exceptional chil- 
dren—gifted and handicapped. 

But this is only one aspect of 
the problem, School-health services, 
viewed nationally, are woefully in- 
adequate, Opportunities for genuine 
work experience are too rarely pro- 
vided. ‘The area of education for 
world citizenship is just beginning to 
be developed. Many new devices, pro- 
cedures, and school-sponsored activ- 
ities of demonstrated yalue are re- 
stricted to a few of the more enter- 
prising or more fortunate school sys- 
tems, 

The first step in improving educa- 
tion in many communities, moreover, 
must be the lifting of teachers salaries 
from a mere subsistence level to pro- 
fessional salaries in keeping with the 
preparation demanded, the duties per- 
formed, and the lengthening school 
year, as well as with current costs of 
living. 

It is pointless to plan for new and 
better types of educational service 


while substandard salaries undercut 





the effectiveness of the program al- 
ready under way. Despite increases re- 
cently given, salaries still are far too 
low. In terms of the demands of the 
profession and the present purchas- 
ing power of the dollar, the Commis- 
sion proposes an average increase of 
$1000 per teacher above the estimated 
1947-48 average annual salary of ap- 
proximately $2550. 

A greatly expanded school program 
obviously will require additional per- 
sonnel and additional school housing 
facilities, These, in turn, ‘must neces- 
sarily involve substantial increases in 
annual expenditures for public edu- 
cation, 

Geared to this program, the Com- 
mission proposes the following addi- 
tional expenditures for education: 


Additional yearly 





Purpose expenditure needed 
For young children... . . :cnescumebawe $ 400,000,000 
For secondary education. ......,.. seeeee  1,050,000,000 
For higher and adult education............ . 450,000,000 
For exceptional children... .......... +++» 150,000,000 
For new services, activities, devices, and procedures 

and for needed salary increases ............ 1,500,000,000 
For teacher education... .......6- +e ees 200,000,000 
For housing and permanent equipment,........ 1,250,000,000 
Total additional expenditure ............-- $5,000,000,000 


Altho these proposed increases 
would lift the nation’s expenditures 
for education to nearly three times 
the present total, the amount as a 
whole, as well as the several items in 
it, seems reasonable and conservative 
in relation to improvements the Com- 
mission proposes. They are not idle 
speculations about some Utopian 
school system, but price tags of prog- 
ress in education essential to national 
security, 


PUIEEUESETRNEUIEES 





ose 


TOTAL NATIONAL EXPENDITURES FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1937-38 to 1944-45 
1940 dollar value of expenditures 


Dollars-1940 value 
$2,500,000,000 


$2000,000,000 





$500,000,000 


1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
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The 1940 dollar value 
of educational ex- 
penditures was de- 
rived by applying 
the cost-of-living in- 
dex numbers, issued 
by the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, to to- 
tal national expendi- 
tures for publie edy- 
cation, as reported 
by the US Office of 
Education. 


1943 1944 1945 


HEROLD C. HUNT 


General Superintendent of Schools 
Chicago, Illinois; Chairman, 1948 
Yearbook Commission, AASA 





America can choose to go on with 
ten million functionally illiterate 
adults, with several million children 
and youth not in school, and millions 
more in substandard schools. Or, she 
can demand and pay for the number 
and kinds of schools that will open 
the doors of educational opportunity 
to all her people, eradicate illiteracy, 
build good health, and develop ef- 
ficient citizenship. 


Public Support Is Essential 


The substantial increase in school 
expenditures which must attend the 
enrichment of school services will 
come only when the public fully un- 
derstands and wants the larger pro- 
gram. State and federal aid can be ex- 
pected when the general public in- 
sistently demands them. 

Similarly, school support in each 
community is geared directly to popu- 


lar demand and usually will be ob-° 


tained in adequate measure only when 
the public has shared in formulating 
the program, determining its cost, and 
planning the way to finance it, 


Educators Should Lead—Not Follow 


Altho educators will not cast the de- 
ciding vote with respect to the kinds 
and amounts of educational service 
to be provided, they should not stand 
idly by waiting for the public to an- 
nounce its decisions. The public wants 
guidance and direction, 

By preparation and day-to-day ex- 
perience, educators are expected to 
see the needs and responsibilities of 
the schools with special clarity. They 
should be able to help the laymen ap- 
praise what is being done and to direct 
their attention to unfinished tasks. 

The effective leader does not domi- 
nate the situation or force his opin- 
ions upon a reluctant public; but, 
wherever educational advancement is 
being made, he is there in the van- 
guard of progress. The people must 
want and plan for better public edu- 
cation; school administrators: must 
motivate and guide their desires and 
plans. 
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WOT P’s 
First Y ear 


DUCATIONAL relief is one of the 
work of the World 
Organization of the Teaching Profes- 
sion this year, and undoubtedly will 
be for several years to come. 

WOTP'’s first direct action toward 
helping 
countries has been its cooperation 
the NEA Overseas Teacher-Re- 
lief Fund drive. Thru correspondence 
with 


main areas ol 


teachers in war-devastated 


with 


teacher associations 
abroad, WOTP has been able to help 
the NEA ascertain and fill some of the 
greatest needs of teachers. 

Since its first Delegate Assembly 
in Glasgow last August, WOTP has 
helped plan for educational relief in 
other ways. In September 1947 Vice- 
president F. L. Sack represented 
WOTP in Paris at the Unesco-spon- 
sored meetings of the Temporary In- 
ternational Committee on  Educa- 
tional Reconstruction [TICER] and 
has submitted a full report of the 
meetings to the Executive Committee. 
WOTP joined TICER in December 
and has appointed a special Commit- 
tee on Educational Relief, consisting 
of Margaret Pringle of the Educa- 
tional Institute of Scotland, Vicepresi- 
dent F. L. Sack of the Swiss Secondary 
Teachers Association, and William 
Thoss of the Luxembourg Teachers 
Union. 


its membet 


Five-Topic Program 

During its first year, WOTP is also 
concentrating on the study and report 
of these five topics: interchange of 
pupils and teachers, health education, 
social studies and current affairs, an 
international language, and the ex- 
tension of literacy. 

All WOTP members—national, re- 
gional, and individual—have been re- 
quested to submit memorandums on 
one or more of these five topics and to 
state the policies which, in their opin- 
ion, should have the support of 
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WOTP. National members in five dif- 
ferent countries will be responsible for 
the collection of memorandums on 
one of the topics and for the report on 
the topic to the next WOTP Delegate 
Assembly. 


NEA Study on Current Affairs 

‘The Delegate Assembly at Glasgow 
assigned the NEA to take charge of 
memorandums on “social studies and 
current affairs.” ‘To carry out this task, 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies, a department of the NEA, has 
appointed a committee to study and 
report on the NEA’s topic. Several 
excellent statements from individual 
members of WOTP have been received 
at headquarters. 


WOTP at Mexico City 

WOTP President William F. Rus- 
sell, dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, attended the Unesco 
Conference in November at Mexico 
City as an official observer for the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession. 

Dean Russell called a meeting there 
of all members and representatives of 
teacher associations known to be in 
Unesco delegations. The group con- 
ferred on problems of strengthening 
WOTP so that it can speak with 
clarity and authority in the councils 
of Unesco. 


Executive Committee and Delegate 
Assembly Meetings 

President Russell plans to visit Eu- 
rope in March and April this year. 
He will attend the annual meetings 
of the National Union of Teachers of 
England and Wales, the Ulster Teach- 
ers Union, and the Eire Teachers Or- 
ganization. Later in April he plans to 
hold a WOTP Executive Committee 
meeting in London. Dates for the 
1948 Delegate Assembly have tenta- 







tively been set for July 30 to August 
7, 1948, in London. 


Membership 

WOTP is acquiring an encouraging 
number of new members and wishes 
to remind JOURNAL readers that the 
success of WOTP depends greatly on 
the interest and support of individual 
members and membership by affili- 
ated groups. An eight-page applica- 
tion leaflet describing the purposes, 
program, and membership provisions 
of WOTP has been prepared and is 
being sent out free on request from 
NEA headquarters. 

The following provisions for affili- 
ated and associate [individual] mem- 
bership are taken from the leaflet: 


Associate Membership 

Eligibility—Any person who accepts 
the purposes of the Organization and 
who desires to contribute to these pur- 
poses, to receive the publications of 
the Organization, and to attend its 
public sessions. Applications require 
approval by the national member of 
the country in which the applicant is 
located and endorsement by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Fees—Yearly fee of $2. 


Affiliated Membership [Class A] 

Eligibility—Any regional, state, or 
local organization of the teaching pro- 
fession whose application for mem- 
bership has been approved by the na- 
tional member with which the appli- 
cant is affiliated and temporarily ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee, 
subject to final endorsement by the 
Delegate Assembly. 

I'ees—Yearly fee of $10 if member- 
ship is 500 persons or less; $50 if 
membership is more than 500 persons 
but less than 2000 persons; and $100 
if membership is 2000 or more persons. 


Affiliated Membership [Class B] 


Eligibility—Any university, college, 
or other institution of higher learning, 
and any society existing primarily for 
the scientific study of educational 
problems, whose application has been 
approved by a national member from 
the country in which the applicant is 
located and temporarily approved by 
the Executive Committee, subject to 
final endorsement by the Delegate 
Assembly. 

Fees—Yearly fee of $25. 
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ABRAHAM'S 
LINCOLN 


ERRY MALONE, police patrol- 

man, saw the item in The Morn- 
ing News; “Missing in Action—Abra- 
ham Luken,” 

Malone handed the paper across 
the desk to Juvenile Officer Ed Hicks, 
They both knew Abraham Luken, 

a ae 

A few vears before, in this same of- 
fice, Ed Hicks had lifted the telephone 
one morning. 

“Yes?” he queried, and then, cor- 
dially, “Oh, hello, Jerry, what’s on 
your mind?” 
~ “It’s that Mexican headache again! 
Just broke a church window.” 

“Bring him over, Jerry,” said Hicks. 
After putting up the receiver, he 
beside his desk. 


turned to an index 


“Gosh, what a record!” 


“Abraham Luken. Nationality, Mex- 
ican. Father, Filipino. Mother, Mexi- 
can-Indian. Age, 15. 

August 18—Petty thieving, empty- 
ing gum machine. 

August 23—Breaking milk bottles. 
Scattering glass on Main Street. 

September 4—Siphoning gas from 
parked car at Moonglow Cafe. 

September 5—Fighting in bus depot. 

September 6—Disturbance in front 
of post office. 

September 8—Starting fire in garage 
with cigarette stub. 


When the patrolman entered with 
a tall, dark-skinned lad, Hicks ex- 
claimed in well-simulated amazement, 
“You, again, Abraham! I haven't seen 
you since that garage fire. Where have 
you been?” 

The boy hung his head in sullen 
silence. His captor narrated details of 
the window-smashing incident. 

“What!” Hicks said sharply. “You'd 
destroy your own church, Abraham?” 

“Me no gotta church,” muttered the 
offender. “Me gotta nada [nothing]. 
Me Nazi!’ He proudly displayed a 
swastika he had painted with red ink 
on his right wrist. 

The patrolman withdrew. The ju 
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ALDEN CARVER NAUD 


Calexico, California 


venile officer sat silent for a moment, 
seemingly the culprit’s 
presence. 

Abraham shifted uneasily, shuffled 
noisily, squared his shoulders belliger- 
ently. Hicks lifted a book from his 
desk and read from it with apparent 


unaware of 


deep interest. 
hear of this fellow, Abra- 
ham?’ he asked suddenly. “Name al- 
most like yours—Abraham Lincoln.” 
“Me know a leetle. Him 
storv. Me no like!” 
“You don’t like Abraham Lincoln!” 
In shocked incredulity. “Why, he’s a 


“Ever 


S¢ hool 


whole lot like you! Poor boy, you 
know. Not a good chance. Tall and 
dark like you. Abraham Lincoln be 


came president of our United States. 
Say, Abraham, where were you born?” 

‘Bout five mile from dees town.” 

“On the American side of the line?”’ 

“Si. Me born in America.” 

“Why, vou’re a natural-born citizen. 
You're the presidency! 
Why don’t you try to be like this other 
Abraham?” 

The attention 
his ambition aroused. The presidency 


eligible tor 


boy’s was arrested, 
loomed ahead of him as “good job.” 

“Better that Hitler sign off 
your arm,” suggested Hicks. 

The next day Abraham called on 
Hicks 
crudely 
the Nazi insignia had been. 

“That’s better, Abraham,” 
mented Hicks. ‘Keep 
happy landing!” 

So the little outlaw began to live 
more uprightly, altho it was hard sled 
ding at first. Caught in any fresh esca- 
pade, he would remark shamefacedly, 
‘Me sorry. Me forgot about de presi- 
dent job.” 

The boy made friends, all of whom 


wash 


and bashfully displayed a 


drawn American flag where 
com- 
going—and 


became interested in his attempt at 
reformation. Everyone was patient. 
Several explained to the lad that he 
would not, perhaps, be president, but 
that because of his mixed parentage 
and his understanding of both Eng- 
lish and Spanish, he might become of 
great service to and 
Mexico. 

But Abe, as he now called himself, 
said with conviction, “Me think de 
president job she is more better.” 
And he doggedly pursued his uphill 
way. He spent every possible minute 
reading of Lincoln and his achieve- 
ments. 

“I wish somebody would write 
something else about Lincoln for Abe 
Luken to read,” laughingly exclaimed 
the librarian as she carefully selected 
reading for her new bookworm. 

One day he came to the library with 
a wellworn book, partly burned. He 
was dejected. 

“You give to me escoba [broom], 
please, and me make de floor too 
clean. Me work. Me pay for de libra 
[book] about de Lincoln.” 


both America 


hen the librarian noticed a dirty 
bandage on his hand. She learned that 
he had a severe burn. 

“My leetle bruedde 
Me catch de baby but de libra 
she drop. Me too sorry. Me pay like de 
Lincoln 


gonna fall on 


fire. 


when his book get destroy. 
Me sweep now.” 

In spite of his injured hand he 
worked to pay for the volume. 
told of a meeting with 


Abraham on a country 


The mayo 
road one day 
after a heavy rain. The mayor's car 
was up to the axle in a rut. The boy 
waded into the mud with an armful 
of brush and helped start the machine. 

He indignantly refused the dolla 
the mayor offered. 

“No, senor. Me no take eet. Me like 
de Lincoln. Me read dat story. He find 


de pig in de mud. Him help de pig, 
but no gitta pay. So me no take.” 

Late one afternoon Abraham asked 
Jerry Malone to help him get his 
drunken father home. 

“Pretty discouraging, kid,” sympa- 
thized the patrolman. “You-——’ 

“No. 


“So me be 


, 


no,” interrupted Abraham. 
president more quicker. 
Abraham Lincoln gotta de no verra 
good padre. Him be president. My 
padre him more worser. Me president 


more sooner. But,” he continued, 
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“Lincoln gotta de tree for chop. Him 
gotta de ax. Me 
Interested 


gotta nada.” 


that the 
Luken family was transported to a 


cabin in the Around the 
a fence from 


persons Saw 
mountains. 
Abraham erected 
split rails. 
The father, 
city bars, 


cabin 


from the 
time to home 
Chere was a canary in the 


more remote 
devoted more 
and family. 
house. In the yard were bright flowers, 
a garden, a few fruit 
chickens. 

“Me tink she 


Abraham. 


trees, some 


pretty 
“Now me 


good now,’ 


said get de edu- 
cate for de president. Very hard to 
read. To make de write. Too many 
muchachos {children}. Lincoln 


just 


gotta 


one seester. Me gotta de cinco 
and de dos {two} leetle 
Dey 


too 


[five] seester, 
brudder, Dey taking all de room. 
making de 
discourage!” 

The at the litthe mountain 
school remedied this difficulty by per- 
mitting the youth to come to her home 
evenings, where he found quiet and 
help with simple sums in arithmetic 
and elementary work in English. 

“Me learn in de night like de Lin- 
coln Abraham informed 
Hicks in his first attempt at letter- 
writing. “Me write de English 
Me too happy.” 


beeg noise. Me gotta 


teacher 


fellow,” 
now. 
One Sunday morning, December 7, 
sitting with his books before the radio 
at the teacher’s house, he heard of 
Pearl Harbor. He arose solemnly, laid 
down his books. He left abruptly, say- 
ing: 

“Me make de 
thank, too. I go 
America 


adios to you. Me 
me now and save 
first, or me no can do de 
president job, because she no be dere. 
When Japs all gone, ine come back. 
Den I start me again bout de Lincoln 


business.” 
=x * * 


Hicks re-read the notice: “Missing 

Action—Abraham Luken.” He sat 
at his desk for sometime, lost in 
thought. 

But two weeks later Hicks received 
a V-mail from Abraham: 

“Me with de Filipinos now. More 
better me stay here a few anos [years], 
help de people a leetle. Tell to my 
madre me all right. She no read if me 
tell her. Maybe me no can be de presi- 
dent anymore. Me gotta just one leg 
now and one eye. Is dat good for de 
president job?” 
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iss Walker with 


Dean R. M. Robison 


of 


Memphis State 


College. 


| want to be a teacher 


Our attractive cover girl, Bar- 
bara Jo Walker of Memphis, is 
Miss America of 1947. Now a stu- 
dent at Memphis State College, 
she plans to be a teacher. The 
New Jersey Education Association 
invited Miss Walker to appear on 
its state convention program in 
November. In her address she 
said, in part: 


Ir CAME as a shock to me to 


discover that I really liked to 
teach, since my induction.came by 
accident rather than by design. 


While in my teens, I taught in 
the primary department of our 
church school. Working with those 
small children was a revelation. 
‘To my surprise, I could hold their 
attention. I loved them, and they 
returned my love. Like my mother, 
who taught many years, I discov- 
ered real enjoyment in teaching. 


When I was growing up, I had 
visions of myself as an airline stew- 
ardess or as an actress. Three sum- 
mers’ work in our Memphis Open 
Air Theater convinced me that I 
don’t want acting as a career, al- 
tho I like a summer of it now and 
then 


I want something permanently 
satisfying. The busiest people are 
the happiest. Teachers are busy. 
They have many problems—and 
many satisfactions. 


A teacher who became a success- 
ful novelist made the headlines 


when she said she would not quit 
teaching. She said a teacher has the 
privilege of renewing her youth 
thru her students, that it is impos- 
sible to be around young people 
without absorbing their eager 
spirit and searching point of view. 
I like that. 

I hope that, thru a spirit of serv- 
ice, I can bring out the best that is 
in my pupils. Teaching forces one 
to think thru his philosophy of 
life, to establish himself on a firm 
foundation of mental, moral, and 
spiritual values. 

People seem surprised that I do 
not smoke or drink. If in taking 
this stand, I have helped some 
young people to realize they can 
be popular and yet maintain their 
principles of right living, I will 
have taken another step toward 
becoming a teacher. 

My college English teacher has 
given me a vision of what teach- 
ing can be. I have a lot to learn, 
but I am willing to work. I hope 
to measure up to the great respon- 
sibility. 

Teaching has many problems— 
but what ‘work hasn’t? Further- 
more, enough improvement has 
been made in recent months to in- 
dicate that these problems can be 
solved when the American public 
understands their importance. So 
I am enthusiastic over my choice 
of a profession. I look forward to 
becoming a fullfledged teacher. 
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BUILDING EXHIBIT 


Re i EEL eae 


to feature AASA Convention, FEBRUARY 21-26 


School building exhibit—Thousands 
of communities have been yoting 
school tax levies and special bond is- 
sues for school building purposes, In 
view of the backlog of some $10 bil- 
lion worth of school building con- 
struction that needs to be done, the 
nationwide building exhibit to be 
displayed at the Atlantic City AASA 
convention is of great significance, 

The exhibit, sponsored by the 1949 
Yearbook Commission on_ school 
buildings and equipment, will feature 
plans, sketches, and models, The ex- 
hibit committee has asked for new 
ideas in design and materials, includ- 
ing school site layouts, The response 
indicates that a wealth of materials is 
available. 

Commercial exhibit—Altho a new 
high was reached last year in technical 
discoveries in the improvement of in- 
structional supplies and school equip- 
ment, bigger and better things are ex- 
pected this year. This exhibit will in- 
clude everything from lead pencils 
and textbooks to school buses. Follow- 
ing the custom of previous years, a 
committee of over 200 superintendents 
will appraise the exhibit and make 
suggestions for future improvements. 

Topics of keen interest—More than 
30 afternoon discussion groups of 


special interest have been announced 
by President Herold C. Hunt. Warm 
issues to be considered include: 





aA ae 


The Pros and Cons of Universal 
Military Training 

Issues in Federal-Aid Legislation 

Religious Instruction in the Pub- 
lic Schools 

Relating Teachers 
Competency 

What Shall We Teach about UN 
and Unesco? 

Education for All American Chil- 
dren 
Planning 

Program 


Salaries to 


the School Building 


Among other timely subjects are: 
Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Higher Education 
The Superintendent’s Role in In- 
tergroup Education 
Professionalizing the 
tendency 
Citizenship Education in a Di- 
vided World 


Allied organizations—Programs have 
been arranged for some 60 other or- 
ganizations, including higher institu- 
tions of learning, which meet regu- 
larly with the AASA, Slated for the 
conyention and expected to reach a 
new high in attendance are over 100 


Superin- 


breakfasts, luncheons, and dinners, 
and some 300 meetings. 
Music—Highlighting the musical 


program will be Fred Waring’s Penn- 
sylvanians, sponsored by the Associ- 
ated Exhibitors; the Westinghouse 
Male Chorus; the New Jersey State 
Teachers College Choir. 


an 








Speakers—In addition to Erwin D. 
Canham, editor of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor; Gerald Wendt, edi- 
torial director of Illustrated 
and former editor of Time; Congress- 
man Walter Judd of Minnesota; T, Y. 
Smith of the University of Chicago; 
and H. Roe Bartle, chief executive, 
Kansas City Area Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America—speakers will in- 
clude General Omar Bradley; Pear! 
Buck; Lyman Bryson, of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System; Eva Carmichael, 
exchange teacher from England; D. J. 
Rose, president of the National Coun- 
State School 
tions; James Lee Ellenwood, secretary 
to New York State Executive Commit- 
tee of the YMCA; and Oscar R. Ew- 
ing, Federal Security Administrator, 


Science 


cil of Boards Associa- 


A skeletonized program of the dis- 
cussion groups and the general ses- 
will appear in the 
School Administrator. 

For reservations, address Floyd A, 
Potter, chairman, AASA Housing Bu- 
reau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, 
W.. T. 

If you have a reservation and find you 
cannot use it, please cancel it immedt- 


ately. 


sions February 
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Child Development 
and the Curriculum 


This is the first of a series of articles 
by Dr. Jersild on child growth and de- 
velopment, planned as a followup for 
the five articles by Willard C. Olson 
which have appeared in THE JOURNAL 
since September. 

Dr. Jersild, professor of education 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, is chairman of the Committee 
on Child Development of the National 
Research Council. His Child Develop- 
ment and the Curriculum was one of 
the Sixty Educational Books of 1946. 


N THIS statement of 

development means for the cur- 
riculum I shall not hesitate to say 
things that have a familiar ring. The 
developmental approach is in many 
ways quite old-fashioned, even tho it 
calls for changes in our conventional 
notions about the schooling of chil- 
dren and teachers. 


what child 


Some of the practical suggestions 
which child development offers can 
be used by a teacher alone with his 
group. But many of them are tied to 
principles that must be backed by the 
school and the community in order to 
work. In this account I will touch 
upon some of these principles. 


The Study of Children 

The developmental approach is 
grounded upon study of children. At 
its heart is an attitude of respect for 
the process and all the products of 
growth. 

A teacher who uses this approach 
will try, in his own efforts and thru 
the aid of special services, to help 
each child to develop his potentiali- 
ties—his ability to think; to feel; to 
use his muscles and his bodily powers; 
to enjoy arts, crafts, and useful every- 
day skills; to get along with others; 
and to get along with himself. 

To say this is to play an old tune, 
but it is a tune that needs replaying, 
for the potentialities children possess 
are far more bounteous than schools 
generally have conceived. Moreover, 
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each child has potentialities according 
to his own measure and design. 

This means that to help children 
to realize their possibilities is of first 
iinportance. Direct study of pupils be- 
comes a vital part of the teacher's job. 

Teachers have always been inter- 
ested in understanding their pupils. 
Most teachers give a great deal of at- 
tention to child study. In many schools 
this study has to be squeezed into the 
davy’s routine as an extra piece of 
work. 

A wholehearted developmental ap- 
proach would give teachers more free 
time, more facilities and aids for study- 
ing their pupils and for trying out 
ways of applying what they learn, 
than most schools now provide. It 
would also mean decidedly more class- 
room and field experience in child 
study in preservice training than most 
teacher-educating institutions now 
supply. 

To use a developmental approach 
the teacher must be a student of hu- 
man nature in his own right. There 
are things about each pupil—his abili- 
ties, aptitudes, problems, feelings, and 
motives—that have never been put into 
a book. Direct study of children is 
necessary also if the teacher is to apply 
to individual youngsters the gen- 
eralizations that can be learned from 
books. 

This conception of the teacher as 
an original investigator cannot be 
realized overnight, or ever, perhaps, 
to full perfection. But this conception 
should, in the long run, add to the 
prestige of teachers and the value so- 
ciety places on their services. 


Timing and Child Growth 


What we try to teach should be 
timed in relation to the child’s grow- 
ing powers. Many lines of evidence 
suggest that time and effort could be 
saved in the general run of elementary 
schools in teaching arithmetic, spell- 
ing, and the social studies. It appears 
also that much time is spent in high- 


schools on instruction of doubtful 
value to many pupils at the expense 
of other things important in the 
youngsters’ lives. 

The better the timing, the more 
room there will be for things which 
many schools now neglect or treat as 
something secondary, such as arts, 
crafts, skills useful for everyday work 
or play, and experiences that nourish 
a child’s social and emotional life. 

Development not only establishes 
features useful for the present but it 
also prepares for the future. In our 
teaching we should similarly have an 
eye to both future and present needs. 
There are many valuable interests and 
skills which a person is unlikely ever 
to acquire if he does not taste them 
as a child. 

In like manner, the feelings a per- 
son as a child learns to have about 
himself, his ability to accept the limi- 
tations of his nature without pretense 
or selfdisparagement, and his tendency 
to be hostile or friendly, frightened or 
comfortable in dealing with others, 
are likely to have a telling effect on 
his adult life. 

The idea of teaching for future 
use has, of course, long been treas- 
ured in education. We have eagerly 
applied it in teaching the academic 
subjects. 

The idea, however, should not be 
applied lopsidedly. We cannot serve 
the all-round welfare of the child if 
we insist that all children at a certain 
grade or age, regardless of their gen- 
eral intelligence or special abilities, 
must first meet predetermined subject- 
matter requirements, whether or not 
at the expense of other learnings. ‘The 
developmental approaeh recognizes 
the importance of the Three R’s, but 
it emphasizes that other skills are vital, 
too. 


Shadow of the Ivory Tower 


If the school and community could 
freely weigh values in the light of the 
total welfare of children, there would 
be many changes in what we regard 
as essential and proper for the school 
to do at various maturity levels. 

As it is, the shadows of academic 
ivory towers at the college level fall 
heavily across the whole educational 
scene. They weigh not only upon the 
highschool, which notoriously [and, in 
the case of large numbers of students, 
futilely] has tried to ape the efforts 
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ARTHUR T. JERSILD 


of the liberal-arts college, but also on 
the elementary school, where we begin 
in the first grade to mold the ebullient 
nature of a child into the image of a 
college professor. 

As we have noted, the child-develop- 
ment approach recognizes the impor- 
tance of the community in education. 
Teamwork between home and school 
is necessary in order that the teacher 
may know his pupils, know about the 
lacks or special advantages and oppor- 
tunities in children’s home training 
and in their lives in the community at 
large, and share his goals and plans 
with parents. 


Finding Answers thru Experiments 


A developmental approach means 
also that school people will experi- 
ment with teaching practrces. There 
are many gaps to be filled both in our 
knowledge of development and in our 
knowledge of the nurture the school 
should provide. 

A painful gap appears, for example, 
in our understanding of children’s in- 
terests. It is necessary to experiment in 
order to find how to discover and to 
promote and utilize children’s inter- 
ests. Only by experimenting with the 
child’s nurture can we tell the poten- 
tials of his nature. 

It is necessary to experiment, also, 
in order to find out how to apply the 
facts about child growth and behavior 
that already have been established. 
Few of these translate themselves di- 
rectly into specific practices. The 
meanings of many of the findings in 
child development in terms of pro- 
cedures in school must be learned thru 
study in a practical setting. 

This does not imply, of course, that 
we should suddenly turn things topsy- 
turvy for the sake of trying something 
new. But the developmental approach 
means that school people will try to 
find answers. While research specialists 
have an important place, many of the 
answers, in terms that are useful to 
the school, will never be found if we 
wait for them. 

With a policy of experimentation 
school people cannot expect always to 
find the right answer on the first trial. 
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But mistakes damaging to individual 
pupils are also made in schools which 
do not experiment but try, rather, 
to play safe under the old rules. 

Mistakes are less likely to happen, 
and are the more readily atoned, if 
the experimenting is done by persons 
who are selected for their interest in 
human behavior, who are trained in 
methods of studying children, and 
who have tried to learn how to be 
forthright in discussing their plans 
and problems with parents. 


Best Use of Resources 


The growing child himself offers 
hope for the success of such experi- 
mentation. Within the child there is 
a powerful impulse to grow. On his 
own accord, especially when young 
and unfettered by stereotyped ways of 
behaving, he strives to learn, to dis- 
cover. As his capacities develop, he 


Each child has potentialities accord- 
ing to his own measure and design. 


OFFICIAL UN PHOTO 


has an impulse to use them. He also 
has a strong capacity for selfrepair and 
a talent for revising old ways of be- 
havior and adopting something new 
as he grows older and abler. 

There is, in addition, a strong posi- 
tive direction in his social behavior. 
From early infancy he shows a rich 
capacity for friendliness and affection. 

The opposite tendencies also ap- 
pear, and these should also be reck- 
oned with. But they still leave a great 
fund of positive, forward-moving tend- 
encies. 

These can be counted upon if we 
try in education to find how children 
can best be helped, thru the nurture 
we provide, to realize most fully 
the resources which nature has be- 
queathed. 
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CIVILIZATION’S BACKBONE 
--the Minerals 


HILE much of the philosophy of 

Oriental civilization has been 
built about saving face, it should be 
obvious to any thinking person that 
much of the future of our civilization 
depends onour ability to save the back- 
bone of our way of life, the minerals. 

In this series of JOURNAL articles on 
conservation, we had an article on pol- 
lution. A still earlier article dealt with 
wildlife as a resource. In it, we showed 
how wild things could be increased in 
number, in part thru the planning of 
cover. 

Now our conservation pendulum 
swings to the consideration of min- 
erals, many of which can by no stretch 
of our present imaginative powers be 
renewed once they are lost. And it re- 
quires only honest appraisal, not stim- 
ulated imagination, to recognize that 
as things are now developing, some 
parts of the world that now enjoy the 
greatest apparent prosperity are ex- 
ceeding all other parts in the prodigal 
wastage of their mineral resources. 

One of the first lessons a child learns 
in school is that one and one make 
two. After gaining some ability in mas- 
tering addition, he begins to learn 
about subtraction. 

For the rest of his life, he may set 
the pattern for his existence on one or 
the other of these plans. If he is to be- 
come a builder, he lets the addition 
philosophy guide him. If he lets the 


subtraction idea rule, he inevitably be- 
comes somewhat of a destroyer. 

How fundamental is it that we rec- 
ognize the importance of conserva- 
tion of minerals? Existence according 
to our American standards is practi- 
cally impossible without abundant 
and varied minerals. We could not eat 
as we eat, keep warm, master time and 
space the way we do without minerals, 
some of which unfortunately are not 
to be found in sufficient abundance 
within our country. 

Our dietary needs are such that we 
need, among other things, foods that 
give us phosphorus, potash, lime, and 
nitrates. For the most part, we get 
these from plants and animals that get 
them from the soil that gets them 
largely from associated rocks. 

So long as the associated rocks are 
sufficiently cosmopolitan, the soils may 
yield the compounds needed by the 
plants that are needed by us and by 
animal life. But we cannot indefinitely 
subtract from our treasure trove of 
basic materials without coming up 
against shortages. 

We use fuels of mineral origin to 
warm our homes, to generate power 
to run our factories, and to move us 
and the products of our industry from 
place to place. It is a part of our way 


IVER ond soil and sod and tree— 

Without these men cannot live free; 
Minerals, forests, soil, and sod— 

These are the gifts of Nature's God. 

These and the creatures of the wild 

Are heritage due each newborn child; 
Source of his freedom, strength, and health, 
Treasure house of the commonwealth. 

How will it be if the hills are bare, 

And good earth dust for the hungry air? 

if wild deer come no more to drink 

At the grassy spring's fern-feathered brink? 
How will it be for your son’s son 

To find God’s handiwork undone, 

And the spacious land of freedom’s birth 
Stripped by waste to the barren earth? 
River and tree and sod and soil— 
Nourishment for free men’s toil; 

Out of the future a clear voice cries: 
“Save these now or the nation dies!”’ 


—S. OMAR BARKER 


of life to be warm, to be free to move 
about, and to have energy at our fin- 
gertips to do our work for us. 

Our miners, with tools powered in 
part by mineral resources, produce 
six times as much coal as their British 
brothers at one-third the cost, in spite 
of the fact that they receive wages 
three and a half times that of the Brit- 
ish miners. In a way, that exemplifies 
our design for living. 

It is estimated that our coal re- 
sources are sufficiently abundant to 
last us a thousand years. But there is 
little doubt that by the time a baby 
born today gets thru college, high- 
grade iron ore will not be available 
for use at the rate to which we have 
become accustomed. 

Similarly, it seems quite possible 
that by that time our automobiles 
cannot be powered by gasoline taken 
from our own wells, if we are to pre- 
serve an adequate supply for our own 
defense in the emergency of war. 

In addition to the dependence we 
have developed on minerals for food 
and power, we must recognize the im- 
portance of mineral materials in mak- 
ing machines that carry us about, help 
us communicate with one another, 
cure our diseases, entertain us, and 
give us leisure to enjoy life. 

The only possible way we can con- 
tinue our prodigal generosity with our 
mineral resources is to increase the 
value of those we use so that the neces- 
sary drain on the raw supply is re- 
duced. This calls for a real understand- 
ing of the methods of processing raw 
minerals and a willingness on the part 
of all to husband reasonably those for 
whose use each individual finds him- 
self responsible. It is here that the 
teacher comes into the picture. 

This concept of conservation of the 
world’s supply of minerals should 
stimulate work in geography. 

Realization that our complex mod- 
ern existence calls for resources from 
the far reaches of the earth should 
give a new understanding to things 
that happen in the social-science field. 

Mastery of the technics of turning 
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raw materials into useful services to 
man is essentially an exploration in 
the field of science. 

The fundamental picture of a rich 
or poverty-stricken future is developed 
thru an understanding of economics 
and mathematics. 

The burden of making a fair and 
yet a rational decision must fall on 
the training we give in personal and 
social ethics. 

This is then essentially good citi- 
zenship. It is also a fundamental chal- 
lenge to the educational process. We 
cannot overlook it and survive. It is 
therefore a ‘““must’”’ that we make some 
provision in our school program for 
developing this appreciation. 

What can a teacher do in the com- 
mon schools other than pass on to the 
children raw statistics that were 
learned in the teacher-training period 
or that appear in the course of study? 

An approach that should be fol- 
lowed assiduously is to trace the gene- 
alogy of this or that essential element 
of our everyday life back to its ma- 
terial base. From where do the min- 
erals in our coins come? The metals 
in our cooking utensils? The _ basic 
materials used in making type to print 
books? ‘The raw substances of which 
our toys are made? 

Which of these materials such as 
iron, let us say, seem to be found most 
frequently? Which seem to be perish- 
able? Which durable? Which of these 
do we have evidence are available in 
ample quantities within the areas con- 
troHed by our fellow countrymen? 

Which must we obtain thru win- 
ning and holding the cooperation of 
peoples of other parts of the world? 
Which, if any, under our control, are 
essential to the happiness of others 
who do not have them available? 
Which are available in a raw form to 
others but undeveloped by them either 
thru. backwardness, laziness, design, 
ignorance, or because it is easier to 
get them from us? 

Any of the above ideas should lend 
themselves to exhibit work following 
original investigation. A simple tech- 
nic might center around a survey of 
the metal things in common use that 
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attract a compass needle or are picked 
up by a magnet. Science teachers can 
suggest the procedures for making such 
an investigation. 

Any good text on minerals will give 
the properties that may be considered 
as characteristic of ordinary mineral 
resources. Some of these may be em- 
ployed for investigation purposes by 
the tyro in the science field. 

The geography teacher may wish to 
help other teachers find data on the 
mineral resources of different parts ol 
the world; the agriculture teacher, 
data on the mineral requirements of 
different plants of food value and of 
international importance; and the sci- 
ence teacher, on the properties of the 
materials deemed worthy of discussion. 

The international maneuverings of 
the great powers may have a new sig- 
nificance if teachers get some insight 
into the mineral resources of the na- 
tions in the spotlight. The political 
intrigues brought into play in an elec- 
tion year may often be best evaluated 
by an understanding of the effect their 
adoption may have on our nonrenew- 
able mineral resources. 

‘The idea of potential exhaustion of 
essential resources may be dramatized 
easily by a teacher who sees fit to set 
up a balance which has on one side 
weights representing mineral resources 
available to us, and the other side the 
resources available to those other na- 
tions of the world with which we must 
deal. It can easily be seen that a policy 
of exportation without compensating 
importation leads only to exhaustion. 

And if we wish to look at the prob- 
lems of the human race, as a whole and 
not as rival nations, we can easily show 
what happens to world happiness if 
the rare minerals essential to our hap- 
piness and wellbeing are not used in- 
telligently. 

We do not believe in calamity howl- 
ing in conservation work where re- 
newal of wealth can be effected by in- 
telligent human effort, However, it 
is not intelligent to close our eyes to a 
dwindling stockpile of the things that 
make life so abundant to our genera- 
tion and that cannot contribute to 
succeeding generations unléss we or 
they find new substitutes or learn to 
get along without them. 

One of the fine jobs of teaching is 
that of opening the eyes of pupils. 
Here is a field in which the returns 
must be most satisfying. 































































Our fuel, machines, and much 
of our food depend largely on 
wise use of mineral resources. 










ROTHERHOOD Week, sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, is to be observed 
February 22-29. This observance makes timely the publica- 
tion here of an outline of practices in intergroup education 
developed by Leo Shapiro, director, Department of Educa- 
tion, Anti-Defamation League, and Benjamin Goldenberg, 
Bureau for Intercultural Education, New York, N. Y. 
The 11 approaches to intergroup education outlined 












schools. It may be obtained from the Bureau for Inter- 
cultural Education, 1697 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
for 20¢. 

Promising Practices in Intergroup Education emphasizes 
that, to be effective, intercultural education must consist 
of a sustained rather than a spasmodic approach. Mr. 
Shapiro and Mr. Goldenberg present here a summary of 
the approaches treated in the pamphlet. 





here are based upon a pamphlet entitled Promising Prac- 
tices in Intergroup Education by Marion Edman, former 
Detroit, Michigan, teacher now engaged in re-education 
work in Germany, and Laurentine B. Collins, director of 
community relations, Detroit Public Schools. This pam- 
phlet is based upon reports of activities in 152 Detroit 

























In the chart below, the left-hand column under each ap- 
proach contains the estimated strengths or merits 
of the approach, while the right-hand column 
indicates possible weaknesses or pitfalls to guard 
against when using that approach. 


DRAWINGS BY ELIZABETH MILLER 


1. The contributions approach—|a]| “Great men,” outstanding mem- 
bers of minority groups; [b] folk contribution, ethnic or religious 
customs. 


Reinforces concepts of cultural plu- 
ralism and intergroup democracy. En- 
courages individual in identification 
with his minority group. Appealing to 
children. Much material available. 
Fits easily into curriculum, Familiar- 
izes children with use of community 
as resource. 


Basically factual, with the limita- 
tions inherent therein. Tends to lead 
to faulty generalizations about groups. 
Much of the information false, stereo- 
typed, or outdated. May overempha- 
size differences. Tends to avoid the 
fact of intergroup conflict. 








2. The people-are-alike approach—Emphasizes the basic character- 
istics common to all men, that difference as such does not constitute 
inferiority. 

Counteracts racial myths and other 
erroneous notions. Inculcates objectiv- 
ity and the scientific attitude. Adapt- 


able to all age levels and most subject- 
matter. 


Entirely factual. Information still 
inadequate and requires interpreta- 
tion and integration for which many 
teachers do not have the tinge or train- 


ing. 


















3. The study-of-prejudice approach—/nvestigates the reasons for stere- 
otyped thinking and the effects of prejudice and discrimination on 
personality and social structure. 


Investigates cause-and-effect  rela- 
tionships. Realistic attack on contem- 
porary problems, giving insight into 
the structure and function of society 
today. Stimulates self-analysis of atti- 
tudes and thinking. 


May hurt sensitive minority-group 
members, unless carefully handled. 
Material not adapted to elementary 
schools, where it is most needed. Not 
easily adaptable to usual subjectmat- 
ter. 












4. The precept approach—/nvestigates what “the American way of 
life’ really means; analyzes democratic ideals. 

Clarifies democratic principles as 
bases for intercultural education. 
Stimulates the individual to develop 
standards of democracy to apply to 
specific acts and thoughts. 


Emphasizes superficial verbal facili- 
ty and uncritical prestige factors, with- 
out directly affecting everyday beha- 
vior in personal relations. 
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5. The democratic-procedures approach—4 ffords practice in demo- 
cratic living thru classroom routines and student government. 


The learn-by-doing approach. 





Background of democratic princi- 
ples is necessary. 


6. The ideals-vs.-practice approach—“ The American dilemma’ ; what 
America stands for contrasted with actual practices. 


Gives honest, realistic picture of 
the community. Motivates children’s 
thinking about social problems. Makes 
children aware of community as a re- 
source. 





Care must be taken to emphasize 
that bad conditions are due to mal- 
functioning of democratic processes 
rather than to defects in individuals or 
groups. Approach may be disillusion- 
ing and puzzling to children. 


7. The vicarious-experiences approach—4 (lacks stereotyped thinking 


thru use of books and dramatics. 


Affords opportunity for children to 
identify themselves emotionally with 
members of minority groups. Empha- 
sizes common humanity of all people. 





Many books still give false or senti- 
mentalized pictures of minority groups 
and do not present them as elements 
of American culture. Little effect on 
children who do not learn from words 
unrelated to activities. 


8. The school-activities approach—A tlempts to inculcate cooperation 
and mutual respect in all aspects of school life for all the children. 


Fosters democratic principles of liv- 
ing and working together for mutually 
desired goals, with each person ap- 
praised according to his individual 
qualities. 





Requires absolute impartiality and 
democratic procedures by the teacher, 
who must also multiply opportunities 
for cooperative activity and provide 
guidance in choices. 


9. The guidance approach—4ims to make children feel secure in 


school relationships. 


Increases feelings of security and 
thus fosters better human relations. 
Makes children feel that someone is 
taking a personal interest in them. 
Recognizes children’s need for status. 





Demands much time and energy of 
teacher. Requires extremely sympa- 
thetic and careful handling. 


10. The personal-contacts approach—Fosters pleasant experiences 


with members of other groups. 


Experiences and positive contacts 
can counteract prejudices. 





Contacts must be meaningful and 
on a basis of equality, not staged or 
condescending. Persons contacted must 
be regarded as individuals with some 
interesting skill or knowledge, not as 
“representatives” of their group. 


11. The community-participation approach—Use of the community 
as a resource and relation of the school to the community. 


Erases artificial barrier 
school and “real life.’”” Enriches 


in intergroup relations. 
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between 
the 
school program. Facilitates progress 


Needs careful and cooperative plan- 
ning so that community participation 
will help rather than hinder the school 
program. 








STATE PROGRESS 


in Public Education 


Some meanings in the 


NEA Research Bulletin 
for December— 


OST teachers and many laymen 

can look back upon the past dec- 
ade and especially the last legislative 
sessions with pride. Thru local and 
state action great achievements have 
been made in public education. Never 
before have citizens generally been so 
concerned about their schools. 

It will be unfortunate, however, if 
teachers or laymen should now rest 
upon their laurels. Actually much of 
the effort of the past few years has been 
absorbed in “holding the line” against 
deterioration of schol services, in re- 
pairing the damage caused by war-im- 
posed influences, and in increasing the 
financial support to offset the damag- 
ing effects of inflation. 

In addition to these problems of 
maintaining normal position, the 
schools are now confronted with in- 
creased demands for services, which 
require qualified teachers in excess of 
the supply, and urgently require new 
school buildings and equipment at 
costs that are almost prohibitive. 

More children are being enrolled in 
school. 

Increasing total enrolments consti- 
tute a reversal of the prevailing trends 
for the depression and war years. Be- 
tween 1930 and 1945, decreases in total 
enrolments were caused by lowered 
birth rates, by employment opportu- 
nities that attracted young people into 
war industries, by widespread migra- 
tion of families, and by enlistments in 
the military services. 

Now these trends have changed and 
enrolments are expected to continue 
increasing into the 1960’s on the basis 
of growing interests in education and 
of increases in birth rates of recent 
years, These facts, in conjunction with 
others about the existing price struc- 
ture, must be recognized by the public 
and by educators in planning realis- 
tically for the financial requirements 
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of the public schools in the years im- 
mediately ahead. 


Leading States Make Lowest Gains 


In general, the states leading in ex- 
penditures per pupil in 1939-40 made 
smaller percents of gain between 1940 
and 1945 than those states that had 
low expenditures in 1939-40. This rel- 
atively greater effort by the less 
wealthy states was achieved in a period 
of great business activity. 

As these states, thru taxation, ob- 
tained new and unexpected revenues, 
they almost immediately gave much 
larger increases to education than were 
generally approved in states of higher 
financial abilities. Percents of increase 
for the five-year period are listed by 
states in Figure I. The 12 states making 
the highest gains will be recognized 
as those usually having the lower per 
pupil costs of education. 

Greater increases by states having 
low financial abilities should not be 
regarded as evidence that their finan- 
cial problems are solved. The low-ex- 
penditure states continue to be rela- 
tively low in financial abilities, and 
these limitations will prevent their 


FIGURE | 


gains from reaching adequate levels of 
school service. Their percents of gain 
have been high largely because the 
gains were compared to extremely low 
basic amounts expended in 1939-40. 

While the higher-expenditure states 
have been outranked in percent of 
gain, their appropriations for educa- 
tion provided per pupil expenditures 
that continued to be higher than the 
national average. 

Relationships between ability to fi- 
nance education, as measured by to- 
tal income payments per child, and 
the amount expended for public edu- 
cation, are represented in Figure II. 
States having higher incomes spend 
larger amounts for edueation, but 
states having lower incomes spend 
greater percents of their incomes for 
education. 

This reduction in the percent of 
total income payments expended for 
education, as average income is in- 
creased, is evidence of a shortsighted 
policy among the financially able 
states. Education itself has been 
proved to be of great significance and 
even the motivating factor in raising 
the industrial activity and economic 
wealth of a community or state. A re- 
duction of the proportion budgeted 
for education, after it has created high 
financial ability, will impair the fu- 
ture welfare of the state. 


PERCENT OF INCREASE IN CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL 
FOR PUBLIC EDUCATION, 1939-40 TO 1944-45 


42.4% UNITED STATES 
22.2 DIST of COLUMBIA 


See Highest 12 stetes 


92.5% NORTH OAKOTA 
92.2 ARKANSAS 

74.3 VIRGINIA 

73.0 KENTUCKY 
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69.2 SOUTH DAKOTA 
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If any variation from the average of 
total income payments expended for 
education could be justified, it appears 
that states having high financial abili- 
ties might profitably, and without neg- 
lecting other public services, invest 
larger than average percents of total 
income payments in the program of 
education. 

Judging by past attitudes toward 
public education, most states having 
low financial abilities will continue to 
make more than average effort, but 
their programs will stall at a low level 
until the federal government more 
fully recognizes its obligations and 
provides federal aid for education un- 
der provisions similar to those pro- 
posed by congressional bills $472 and 
HR2953, being considered by the 
80th Congress. 

Only with additional funds from 
outside the states can the educational 
services in a number of states reach a 
level that can be considered acceptable 
for American citizens. 


Percent of Income for Public Education 

Expenditures for public elementary 
and secondary education have not kept 
pace with rising prices or with the ex- 
tensive business activity characteristic 
of the war period. Major dependence 
upon the general property tax is large- 
ly responsible. 


In 1945, schools derived an average 
of 66% of their revenue from local 
taxes—chiefly general property taxes. 
This portion of the school revenue has 
not been greatly affected by inflation. 
Even tho prices paid for property have 
skyrocketed, there is a strong tendency 
to regard such prices as temporary and 
to adjust taxable valuations very cau- 
tiously after prices have become sta- 
bilized. Total income payments to in- 
dividuals [including salaries, wages, 
etc.] are very sensitive to business ac- 
tivity, and they have been proposed 
as a much more reliable measure of 
ability to finance education than prop- 
erty valuations. 

In 1939, expenditures for public ed- 
ucation were about 3% of the total in- 
come payments of the American 
people, as reported by the US Depart- 
ment of Commerce. At the end of the 
war, with incomes soaring, the per- 
cents were approximately one-half of 
the proportions of income spent by 
the states for education a few years 
earlier. In 1945, percents ranged from 
1.1% for Maryland up to 2.5% for 
New Mexico. 

The wartime drop in the percents 
of income payments used for educa- 
tion in all states justifies a greater 
effort in behalf of the schools. If 3% 
of all income could be wisely used for 
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Relationship between amounts expended per pupil of average daily 
attendance and average income payments per child from five to 


seventeen years of age, 1944-45 


Current expense per pupil 
of overage daily attendance 
$200 
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education in 1939 when incomes were 


lower, then it is reasonable to expect 
that more than 1.6% of the nation’s 
income could be devoted to education 
when incomes are higher. 

Some states have diverted surplus 
revenues to special developmental pro- 
grams of the future or have reduced 
taxation rates, when more money was 
needed to support the program of 
public education. 

This failure to provide revenues for 
schools on a scale that formerly pre- 
vailed is of great concern to the public. 
In New York State, action has been 
started to restore the state investment 
in education to former proportions. 
In the past few years New York, ac- 
cording to a 1947 study by John K. 
Norton and Arvid J. Burke, “has lost 
its leadership in state support of 
schools. It now ranks far below the 
average on effort, percent of state tax 
collections devoted to school support, 
and percent of total school revenues 
supplied by the state unit.” 


Local Interest 

Support by a large number gives mo- 
mentum and power to any program. 
For this reason, facts should be avail- 
able to large numbers who are inter- 
ested in public education. Within the 
profession, discussion groups arranged ' 
by local and state education associa- 
tions should be established in all edu- 
cational organizations, and they 
should involve representative teachers 
and administrators from all schools. 

A dynamic local organization can 
help assure a reasonable program ol 
education in the local schools and can 
give support to projects undertaken 
by central committees working for im- 
provement of the state system of school 
finance. 

Actions, such as have been started 
in New York State, are commend- 
able. One source of facts about public- 
school operations in all states is the 
NEA Research Bulletin for Decembe1 
1947. It will be useful in determining 
what needs to be done in the months 
ahead and will supply facts that can 
be used in making a case in defense of 
proposed actions. 

—CLAYTON D. HUTCHINS, assistant di- 
rector, NEA Research Division. 
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Instructional Materials 


STEPHEN M. COREY 


University of Chicago 


FIFTH-grade boy who has spent 
all of his life in a large city de- 
cides he wants to be a farmer. His 
teacher suggests a book to him, a book 
called So You Want To Be a Farmer? 
He looks at these words: “The grain 
belt ... he takes them to market... 
his neighbors help him to thresh... 
all depends on the soil . . . it is kept 
loose and mellow .. . ... fer- 
tilizer .. . . . pastures 
. a tractor to pull the plow ... the 
furrows are straight ...a harrow... 
the sheep are sheared of their wool 
... the hay is cut with a mowing ma- 
chine and put into the mow .. . a bar- 
rel of rich cider . . . he husks the corn 


erosion 
. crop rotation 


This fifth-grade youngster has lived 
all of his life in the city. He has never 
been on a farm. He has not been 
around farm animals or machinery. 
Threshing to him is only a word. He 
attends Public School 625 with 1300 
other children. He lives in a small 
apartment and sleeps in the hall. His 
father is a mechanic. 

He could not be expected to asso- 
ciate much meaning with all these 


words about farm life. They would 
mean entirely different things to him 
and to a boy reared in a small town or 
on a farm. 

The city boy’s experience—or lack 
of it—makes it impossible for him to 
learn much about life on a farm from 
reading alone, even tho he can repeat 
the words he has read. That is one rea- 
son the best books for children include 
many pictures. 

The ideal way for this boy to learn 
about farm life would be for him to 
live and work on a farm with a good 
teacher at his side and a reference li- 
brary at hand. The words he read and 
heard about farm life would then 
mean something to him. 

“Threshing” might stand for noise 
and tractors and hard-working men 
and horses and wagons and a hearty 
noon-day meal and a trip to the grain 
elevator. It would mean grain and 
straw and dust and excitement. There 
is a special smell, too. 

The teacher’s job would be to name 
and to help extend and to give or- 
ganization to these experiences, to an- 
swer questions, and to suggest what 


tt el 


When we build, let us think that we build forever. Let it 
not be for present delight, nor for present use alone. 
Let it be such work as our descendants will thank us for, 
and let us think, as we lay stone on stone, that a time is 
to come when those stones will be held sacred because 
our hands have touched them, and that men will say 
as they look upon the labor and wrought substance of 
them, “See! This our fathers did for us.” 


—JOHN RUSKIN, 


might be read to get additional an- 
swers. 

Providing this type of first-hand ex- 
perience as a basis for learning is fre- 
quently out of the question. It may 
cost too much or take too much time. 
The problem still remains, however, 
of being certain that the words read 
or heard about farm life, or anything 
else for that matter, represent some- 
thing in the child’s experience. 

A resourceful teacher would think 
of many ways to build up a city child’s 
experiential background dealing with 
rural life by using a variety of instruc- 
tional materials. 

She would give him an opportunity 
to study many still and motion pic- 
tures, to see and handle models of 
farm equipment, as well as farm prod- 
uce, and to become familiar thru 
construction activities with the layout 
of a farm. She would see to it that the 
books he read about farming were co- 
piously and well illustrated. 

It probably is true that the best sin- 
gle way to find out what boys and girls 
are learning in school is to watch what 
they are doing. This takes a great deal 
of time. 

Another good way to find out what 
is being learned in school is to take a 
look at the curriculum materials the 
teacher is using. These materials, 
which give a good hint of the kinds of 
activities in which the children will 
engage, tell more about a particular 
curriculum than can be told by a 
printed statement of its objectives. 

Much of the instructional materials 
used by most teachers consists of 
printed books or pamphlets. Children 
can learn much from reading if they 
have had a sufficient amount of real, 
first-hand experience to make the 
words meaningful. 

One of the most difficult problems 
a teacher faces is to know when her 
pupils do understand the words they 
read or hear or speak. If these words 
are not “backed up” by things and re- 
lations that the children have actually 
seen or heard or otherwise experienced 
at first-hand, the words are often 
meaningless, just black marks on a 
piece of paper. 

Teachers who realize the limitations 
of teaching that is entirely verbal try 
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to use a variety of instructional ma- 
terials. Words are not neglected, but 
the boys and girls also study pictures 
and exhibits, work in a shop or labor- 
atory, take school journeys, look at 
models, listen to radio programs and 
transcriptions, study slides and motion 
pictures. 

This use of a variety of curriculum 
materials may complicate the teach- 





Too long the American people 
have prayed, “Now | lay me 
down to sleep.” They ought to 
be praying: 
“Now | get me up to work. 
| pray Thee, Lord, | will not 
shirk. 
lf | should die before the night, 
| pray Thee, Lord, my work’s all 
right.” 
—AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


er’s work. The dividends in improved 
learning and interest, however, are 
large. Teaching that is routinized and 
altogether verbal often results in very 
little learning. 

Boys and girls who are asked to re- 
call the most important “lessons” they 
learned several years ago usually re- 
member a project or activity which in- 
volved several kinds of teaching ma- 
terials. This learning was most signi- 
ficant because it resulted in a variety 
of experiences that gave the words 
that were used later more meaning. 

No matter what kinds of materials 
are being used, a teacher must first 
have well in mind what it is the chil- 
dren should learn. How ought they to 
be different after she has taught them 
today, or this week, or this month? 
The answer to this question gives the 
instructional objectives. 

When a teacher has reached a clear 
understanding of how the children 
should be different after she has 
taught them, she then tries to devise 
or construct or select instructional ma- 
terials to which they will react in or- 
der to change. 

A teacher’s choice of materials de- 
pends largely on her acquaintance 
with materials that exist. Unless she 
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knows that there is an excellent set of 
charts on Mexican rural life, she will 
not consider these charts as she choos- 
es her teaching materials. 

It takes time to become acquainted 
with a variety of instructional mate- 
rials. It is unrealistic to expect teachers 
themselves to make arrangements for 
studying at first-hand new instruction- 
al materials. This should be an admin- 
istrative responsibility. Curriculum 
specialists in various types of instruc- 
tional materials should make it easy 
for teachers to see and examine and 
criticize all kinds of curriculum ma- 
terials. 

After the teacher has learned what 
is available and has decided what it is 
she wants to use, her next job is to 
help the boys and girls “get ready.” 
This is true regardless of the kind of 
instructional materials she will em- 
ploy. This means that the teacher sug- 
gests experiences to her pupils which 
will make their reaction to whatever 
materials she is using most educative. 

After the boys and girls have been 
prepared for reading a textbook, or 
taking a schoo! journey, or examining 
models, or looking at an instructional 
motion picture, arrangements must be 
made so that these experiences will oc- 
cur under optimal circumstances. 

The books are to be read in com- 
fortable chairs and with good light. 
Plans for the school journey are such 
that there is a minimum of confusion. 
The motion pictures or the slides are 
projected in a room that is well-venti- 
lated and dark. Apparatus is used that 
is in good physical condition. 

After the children have reacted to 
whatever instructional materials the 
teacher suggests, something must be 
done to be reasonably certain that gen- 
eralizations are reached and concepts 
developed. This often implies class- 
room discussion with additional ques- 
tions raised and answered. Very fre- 
quently this discussion leads naturally 
to additional related experiences for 
which the teacher or the pupils make 
arrangements. 

Finally, the teacher attempts to find 
out whether or not the boys and girls 
have learned what it was they should 
have learned. This means testing or 
evaluation. 


Symphony at Sex 


YESTERDAY, six-year-old Susan 
went to the young people’s con- 
cert given by the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra. I asked her if 
she would like to tell the other 
first-graders about her new expe- 
rience. She was bursting to tell. 

“Well,” she began, “there were 
thousands of men and just three 
ladies up there on the stage play- 
ing on things.” 

“What kinds of things?” 

“Well, they were playing mu- 
sic on a lot of violins and horns 
and drums and I guess guitars 
and banjos, but no pianos, There 
was one lady way, way over by 
the side who had a great big 
thing with long strings to play 
on. It stood up by itself but 
when she played, the lady leaned 
it against a little black pillow on 
her shoulder.” 

“Was it a harp, Susan?” 

“Well, yes, it was a harp. She 
pulled on the strings to play it. 
The other two ladies had horns 
and blew them. And there was a 
man that held those two plates 
and hit them with each other.” 

“Do you mean cymbals like 
those in our band box?” 

“Oh, yes. I could see every- 
thing because I was up on the 
second floor. I could even see the 
pretty gray velvet seats but I 
couldn’t count the people in 
them; there were too many. 

“There were three rows of the 
men and ladies sitting in a loop 
and a man who had only a baton 
pointed to the ones to play. 

“Boy, I got so tired of it I 
couldn’t sit. You couldn’t make 
an inch of noise.” 

“Tell us what you 
about the music, Susan.” 

“Oh, I couldn't tell you any- 
thing about the music.” 

“Why? Didn't you listen?” 

“Yes, I listened. But part of 
it was so slow my ears couldn't 
wait to hear it and part so loud 
it scared me out of my wits. 
There was one little soft piece of 
tune I liked but it was just one 
minute long. The rest of it was 
terrible music.” 

“Then you wouldn't want to 
go to another concert?” 

“Oh, yes I would. It was fun.” 

—MARY FossIT, teacher of kin- 
dergarten and first grade, Beech- 
wood School, Covington, Ky. 
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sage the globe children are 


dying of tuberculosis, of rickets, of 
Where war killed 
mothers and fathers, blew up homes, 


straight starvation. 


burned grain fields and livestock, and 
wrecked resources, children suffer, 
Those who live do not grow proper- 
ly—462,000,000 of them do not receive 
a diet Their 
stunted with malnutrition. 


adequate to growth, 
bodies are 
Their minds are retarded by hunger 
and insecurity. Their spirits are break- 
ing with despair. Yet these are children 
who, as adults, must grapple with the 
problems of peace and security which 
will affect our own children tomorrow. 

This month the children of Amer- 
ica are being given an opportunity to 
help their fellow-children in Europe 
and Asia thru the Children’s Crusade. 
This Crusade is youth’s participation 
in the $60,000,000 world-relief cam- 
paign of American Overseas Aid- 
United Nations Appeal for Children. 

Organized to answer the cry of the 
children all over the world, the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade must move swiftly. It 
must use new technics. It must find its 
own way, sometimes by using existing 
organizations to hew the path, some- 
times by inventing instruments to hew 
the path—the great humanitarian path 
that leads from the hearts of America 
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to the hunger and 
homelessnessof many 
children abroad, 

There is no question but what 
young people in public, private, and 
parochial schaols, in colleges and uni- 
versities and youth organizations, are 
eager to help the children of the world 
who so desperately need aid. 

The youth of America can be a 
powerful factor in this campaign bath 
as to promotion and action. They can 
help to tell the story of desperate 
need, They can raise funds themselves 
thru student activities that will mean 
milk and food, vitamins and medi- 
cines, clothing and shelter, The teach- 
ers’ role in the Children’s Crusade can 
be that of guiding the youth of the na- 
tion in their participation, 

In many communities, broadly rep- 
resentative citizens’ committees, in 
part organized with the help of AOQA- 
UNAC field representatives, are han- 
dling the appeal. Here educators can 
be most helpful by integrating the 
Children’s Crusade with the broader 
effort. 

In other communities, however, 
where there may be no group sponsor- 
ing the AOA-UNAC campaign, edu- 
cators can render a great service if 
they will take the initiative in stimu- 
lating sponsorship thru parent-teacher 
associations, church groups, scout 
troops, service clubs, farm organiza- 


The Children’s Crusade 


Youth's part in the American Overseas Aid- 
United Nations Appeal for Children 





AMERICAN OVERSEAS 
FOR CHILDREN will be conducted during February. The United 
Nations Appeal for Children is being conducted in many na- 
tions pursuant to a resolution of the UN General Assembly 
on December 11, 1946. The American Overseas-Aid program 
is simply the application of the Community-Chest idea on a 
national basis to the overseas-relief problem. 

There is no relationship between this drive and the NEA 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund campaign. AOA is a campaign 
for general relief while UNAC is a campaign for children, 
and the two are being conducted together in the US. The 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund was designed as a teacher-to- 
teacher program of overseas aid, 









Aip-UntteD NATIONS APPEAL 





tions, 


the Chest, the 
Chamber of Commerce—whatever or- 


Community 


ganization deyelops the most interest. 

A manual of suggestions as to school 
—faculty and youth—participation in 
the campaign is available at naticnal 
AOA-UNAC headquarters, 39 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. NEA members 
are urged to send for this manual so 
that they may see for themselves the 
possibilities for broadening the com- 
munity activities of their students for 
contributing to a great cause. 

AOA-UNAC is humanitarian — not 
sectarian and not political. Its thesis is 
that hunger knows no politics. AOA- 
UNAC is the combined campaign of 
22 American private, voluntary, for- 
eign-relief agencies and America’s 
share in the worldwide United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children. 

It unifies into a single appeal—tell- 
ing a single story and asking a single 
response—the multiple requests for 
donations which are often confusing. 
This appeal has the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement of the government, and the 
overseas-relief projects which it will 
aid are goyernment-approyed. 

Youth participation in the Chil- 
dren’s Crusade is not only a philan- 
thropic act which will help restore the 
broken bodies and spirits of war’s vic- 
tims overseas—it is an act of world 
citizenship on the part of American 
youth which will help insure peace. 
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ERE are some pointers for the local- 
association ofhcer who doesn’t want 
to be Chairman of the Bored: 





[1] Never start a meeting without 
an agenda—a list of things to be cov- 
ered by the meeting. An agenda saves 
time. An agenda keeps a meeting on 
the beam. 

[2] State the purpose of the meeting 
at the beginning and read the agenda 
aloud. Odd as it may seem, members 
of a meeting do not always know why 
they are there. Informing them of the 
purpose helps them concentrate on 
what the meeting is to accomplish, 
Also, it helps direct their thinking. 





[3] Keep the meeting moving. Just 
as a meeting is seldom any better than 
its chairman, so it is seldom any more 
productive than the interest of its 
participating members. Interest flags 
when action lags. If you are a chair- 
man, keep the meeting moving. 

[4] Speak clearly. If you are the 
chairman, you are the spearhead of 
the meeting. You have the agenda. 
You know what it’s all about. If you 
can't be heard, you can’t exercise con- 
trol. If you have a low speaking voice, 
rap for silence before you speak. 





[5] Prevent general hubbub. When 
Rest se talks at once, nobody can 
be heard. When nobody can be heard, 
nothing can be accomplished. Insist 
on order. 

[6] Avoid talking to individuals 
without talking to the group. Side 
conversations between the chairman 
and individual members disrupt a 
meeting. 


[7] Keep the speaker talking clearly 
and audibly. If a member asks for the 
floor and is given it, it is up to you to 
see that he makes proper use of it. In- 
terrupt him if necessary and have him 
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SOME THINGS THAT 
Every Chairman 
Should Know 


repeat what he has said if you have 
the slightest suspicion that not every- 
one has heard him. 

[8] Sum up what the speaker has 
said and obtain a decision. Not all 
members will be good at expressing 
themselves. It is up to you to deter- 
mine what they have said and whether 
or not it has been understood—and get 
the decision of all members on the 
topic. 





[9] Stop aimless discussion by rec- 
ommending committee study. Occa- 
sionally subjects are discussed on 
which general agreement at the time 
cannot be reached. On such occasions, 
submit the matter to further study by 
a committee—which you appoint. 

[10] Keep control of the meeting at 
all times without stifling free com- 





Do We Dare Do Less? 


Our local associations, like our 
careers, our homes, our lives—are 
what we make them. 

Nothing great was ever achieved 
without enthusiasm; nor was any- 
thing lasting or important accom- 
plished without some struggle and 
sacrifice. Let us attach tmportance 
not only to what we get, but to what 
we give. We all are standing on the 
shoulders of teachers who have 
traveled the hard road before us, 
who have suffered and sacrificed to 
carry our profession where it is to- 
day. Do we dare do less then they? 

—PAUL W. GOULDING in Pennsy!- 
vania School Journal. 









ment. Invite criticism and even dis- 
agreement. Also ask for support. And 
clarify issues by obtaining majority 
support. 





[11] Don’t argue with the speaker. 
Ask. questions if you disagree. But re- 
member—you, as chairman, are sup- 
posed to be neutral. No matter how ar- 
dent you feel, let the meeting make 
the decision. You're conducting a 
symphony, not playing a solo. 

[12] If you have a comment, or feel 
called upon to take part in partisan 
discussion, ask for the floor as a par- 
ticipant. 





an 


[13] Don’t squelch a troublemaker. 
Let the meeting do it—call such 
trouble-making to the attention of the 
whole gathering. Again—you must re- 
main impartial. It’s the duty of the 
meeting to pass judgment—not yours. 
Let the meeting pass judgment not on- 
ly on the issues but on the conduct of 
individual members. 

[14] Be aware of the participants’ 
comfort—temperature-wise, thirst-wise, 
etc. Members of a meeting are human- 
beings. They are subject physical 
laws as well as to your authority. Your 
meeting can accomplish more if all the 
members are comfortable and have 
all their physical needs attended to, 
Be sure there is enough light, enough 
air, enough water, and enough ash 
trays. 





[15] Check at the end of the meet 
ing to see if every member feels his 
particular been ade- 
quately covered. It is your duty to see 
that sound and just decisions are ar- 
rived at. 

‘These are the observations of a per- 
son who sat in many meetings. They 
are propounded for those who would 
rather be right than Chairman of the 
Bored. 

—WALTER WEIR. [Reprinted by per- 
mission from Printers’ Ink for Septem- 
ber 5, 1947). 


subjects have 
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HEN an 

vd own home, it has come of age, It 
has attained stability and can render 
more etlective service to its members. 
[his thought activated the Colorado 
Association in acquiring a headquar- 
ters building on Capitol Hill in Den- 
ver. The purchase of this home is the 
realization of one of the objectives of 
the CEA expansion program now well 
under way. 


organization owns its 








his vitalized program was adopted 
at the historic meeting of delegates in 
1946. critical educational 
needs in Colorado, it consists of three 
projec ts: | | | 


Based on 


purchase of permanent 
headquarters, [2] support of needed 
school legislation, and [3] additional 
field service. 


Early Gains 


Substantial progress is being made 
in all three areas of the program. The 
central ofhce is located in the attrac- 
tive three-story structure where asso- 
ciation activities are now adequately 
housed in an ideal location, This new 
building will lift public prestige of 
the prolession as well as make possible 
greater services to the membership. 

Ihe passage of good school legisla- 
tion has accelerated. The 1947 
legislative session appropriated $3,- 
600,000 additional state aid for the 
schools of the state. Most of this fund 


been 


is being used for salary increases. This 
achievement attests the value of pro 
viding the finances necessary for basic 
research, the 
statewide correlation of effort needed 


public relations, and 


in the interpretation and promotion 
of improvements which can be secured 
only by legislation. 

A division of field service with a 
fulltime director has been established. 
Eddy Webb has been engaged to give 
personalized help to local units, aid 
community associations in building 
more effective programs, and encour- 
age unified activities on state and na- 
tional levels. The NEA is cooperating 
in this field-service program, 

A manual, Building thru Commu- 
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New home of the Colorado Education Association 
on Capitol Hill in Denver 


Expanding Program in Colorado 


nity Associations, has been prepared 
by a special committee. It contains use- 
ful information and suggests valuable 
services which committees may render 
in membership, legislation, » teacher 
welfare, good fellowship, professional 
growth, interpretation, and public re- 
lations, It emphasizes participation in 
the unified program of the NEA, CEA, 
and local community association as 
being essential to 
vancement. 


professional ad- 


Financial Investment 

How is this expansion program to 
be financed? The achievements already 
attained did not spring, like Aphro- 
dite, fullbloom from the foam, They 
did not arise automatically out of the 
needs. They did not come from day- 
dreaming, wishful thinking, or philan- 
thropy. 

They are hard-won gains resulting 
from genuine concern over the educa- 
tional welfare of the state’s children, 
common agreements as to needs and 
procedures, adoption of an official pro- 
gram geared to specified time limits, 
hard work, cooperative effort, and in- 
dividual pledges, The desire to move 
ahead was paralleled by the will to act 


CRAIG P. MINEAR 


Executive Secretary, Colorado Education 
Association, since January |, 1944 


and willingness to take the punish- 
ment, 

In initiating this three-point pro- 
gram, the delegate assembly launched 
a $90,000 campaign over a three-year 
period to provide the funds necessary 
to implement the projects, This 
amounts to an average of $10 per 
member, Half of this sum has already 
been pledged. 

Colorado school people are on the 
march. They are investing in the fu- 
ture of Colorado education, believing 
that an aggressive and effectively de- 
veloped CEA program is essential to 
the advancement of teaching and the 
improvement of schools in their state. 
Their investment in the expansion 
program is already paying big divi- 
dends. 

“This building is symbolical of the 
new and better day for teachers in Col- 
orado and the nation,” These spon- 
taneous words spoken by a teacher up- 
on entering the new association build- 
ing apply to the entire CEA expansion 
program. 
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%ee YOUR NEA 


Conferences on Professional Standards 


THe NEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
in December and January held a series 
of regional conferences for discussion 
of progress in certification standards, 
selection of students for teacher prepa- 
ration, and professionalization of the 
education of teachers. 


NEA Travel Service 


RESERVATIONS are now being made 
for membership in NEA tour groups 
for next summer. ‘The Division of 
Travel Service will conduct tour 
groups to Mexico, Cuba, the West In- 
dies, New England-Quebec, Eastern 
Cities, Rocky Mountain-California- 
Southwest, and Pacific Northwest. 

Folders describing the NEA travel 
program are available upon request 
from the Division of Travel Service. 


Appreciation of NEA Program 

BE 1T resolved that we recognize a 
great debt to the National Education 
Association for its powerful and effec- 
tive efforts to improve the economic 
and social status of teachers in all the 
United States thru radio and press, 
and urge every member of NEHSCTA 
to support the NEA with membership. 
—New England High School Commer- 
cial Teachers Association. 


Life Membership Presented 
THE newly elected president of the 
Texas State Teachers Association, 
Emma Mae Brotze, has been presented 
a Life Membership in the NEA by the 
Marshall Branch of the AAUW. 


: NEA PUBLICATIONS 


December Research Bulletin 
“STATIsTics of State Progress in Pub- 
lic Education” is the title of the Re- 
search Bulletin for December 1947. 
25¢. See pages 98-99 of this JOURNAL. 


Report on Citizenship Conference 


THE report of the Second National 
Conference on Citizenship [held in 
Boston May 8-10, 1947, sponsored by 
the NEA Citizenship Committee and 
Defense Commission in cooperation 
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WILLARD E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the NEA, presenting a $50,000 
check to President Paul Comly French, 
executive director of CARE [Commit- 
tee for American Remittances to Eu- 
rope] in December. This was the first 
allocation from The Overseas Teach- 
er-Relief Fund campaign and is being 
used to provide food and clothing 
packages to teachers in the war-devas- 
tated countries of Europe. By the time 
this JOURNAL reaches readers, many of 
these packages will already have been 
delivered to teachers overseas. 


OVERSEAS TEACHER-RELIEF—FIRST $50,000 ON ITS WAY 


Sar Fay tray 


In the photo, left to right: Lyle W. 
Ashby, chairman, NEA Staft Commit 
tee, The Oveaseas ‘Teacher-Relief 
Fund; Dr. Givens; Mr. French; Milton 
Smith, educational representative for 
CARE, on leave from his position as 
principal, Junior-Senior ‘Township 
Highschool, Springfield, Pennsylvania. 

Next month a comprehensive story 
of the fine response of our teachers to 
the Teacher-Relief Fund campaign 
and more about allocations will be 
carried in THE JOURNAL. Meanwhile, 
see page 67 of this issue. 








with the US Department of Justice] is 
now available from the NEA.  50¢. 


Report on Oxford Conference 


THE report of the National Con- 
ference for the Improvement of ‘Teach- 
ing held at Miami University, Oxford, 


Ohio, July 3-5, 1947, is available. $1. 

Order from NEA, 1201 16th St. N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. Quantity dis- 
counts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 
25%; 100 or more, 331\4%. Orders for 
$1 or less must be accompanied by 
cash. 





FUTURE TEACHERS OF AME 


3 a 








Joy ELMER Morcan, editor of THE 
JouRNAL and chairman, National 


RICA CHAPTER, SHIPPENSBURG, PA. 


: 3 


oar 


Committee, FTA, presents a charter to 
Paul Koehler of the new chapter. 





NEA Representative Assembly, 1948: Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-9. 
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Our United Profession at Work 


OO etl tlt 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
400,000 individual members -- OUR UNITED PROFESSION — 850,000 affiliated members 


52 STATE AND 2000 LOCAL AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


2250 delegates 
BUDGET 
OMMITTEE 
TRUSTEES 


DEPARTMENTS EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
‘on Exceptional cniléren | 
eins ane ypndatise 
Women 
| oo | HEADQUARTERS STAFF 
Adult Education Health, Physical Educa-| school Secretaries 
[At aveaion [esl Pg Ee + | [7 Acs] _|_COMMISSIONS, COMMITTEES, COUNCILS 
Adult Educetien Relations 
Audio-Visual Home Economies Secendary-Schogl B Legislativ 
. ; gislative 
Instruction Kenlecndll Pr sape's sts _ Bomnissieg 
Business Education Industrial Arts Secondary Teachers 24. ee Bylaws and Rules NEA ond 
shad di en at Al im sain dpi cistestt an mp toon meng 
ibreary Asseciation 
Deans of Women Kindergarten-Primory Speech |___Membership = Credentials NEA and American 
Educotional Lip Reading an ae lees damien 
‘ ‘a 
Research | anes. Lo culum Development ress ong vie Credit Unions Teachers Association 
ORO age Records ; 
Elementary School Music Education Teachers Colleges Defense Commission fYEASAdNationaiCongress 
Principals Research of Parentsand Teachers 
ee Peace Bh 
Secretary's Office 


Travel Service 


BOARD of DIRECTOR 
28 ORS 


members 


with AASA 


HE chart above shows our united profession as it is membership, in the development of its program, and in 
organized in January 1948. When we speak of the the organization of a headquarters staff. 
National Education Association, we should think of the In 1920 the NEA in cooperation with state and local 
entire body of American teachers working together thru associations reorganized on a representative basis so that 
our local, state, and national agencies. its policies might more effectively be determined by teach- 
The National Education Association was organized at ers thruout the country. 
Philadelphia in 1857 as the National Teachers’ Associa- The Association today is the largest professional or- 
tion, It will celebrate its centennial in 1957, ganization in the world. It is the only organization that 
In 1870 the National Teachers’ Association combined represents or has the possibility of representing the great 
with the National Association of School Superintendents body of teachers thruout the United States. It is now an 
[organized in 1865] and the American Normal School As- effective leader in the World Organization of the Teach-* 
sociation [organized in 1858] to form the National Educa- ing Profession, which should grow during the next gen- 
tional Association with departments for superintendents, eration as the NEA has grown during the past generation. 
normal schools, elementary education, and higher educa- The National Education Association is dedicated to the 
tion, Then, in 1906, the NEA was incorporated by Con- upbuilding of democratic civilization and supported by 
gress as the National Education Association of the United the loyal cooperation of the teachers of the United States 
States, to advance the interests of the teaching profession, pro- 
In 1917 the Association moved its headquarters to mote the welfare of children, and foster the education of 
Washington, D. C., and began a period of expansion in all the people. 


NEA Headquarters: 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Cincinnati Meeting 

CurRICULUM directors, supervisors, 
classroom teachers, elementary and 
highschool principals, and members 
of college and university faculties will 
be present at the annual meeting of 
the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development at the Neth- 
erland Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, Febru- 
ary 15-18. 

Speakers include Ernest Melby, Hol- 
lis Caswell, Sumner Pike, and Shep- 
herd Whitman. Fifteen discussion 
groups centering around critical prob- 
lems in supervision and curriculum 
development will be an important fea- 
ture of this meeting. 


Rural Regional Conferences 


REGIONAL Conferences on Rural 
Life and Education are scheduled by 
the NEA Department of Rural Educa- 
tion as follows: At Portland, Oregon, 
March 17-19, cooperative action in the 
rural community will be discussed; at 
Stillwater, Oklahoma, March 25-27, 
building better communities. Other 
meetings are scheduled for Fort 
Worth, Texas, April 29-30; Greenville, 
South Carolina, early May; Storrs, 
Connecticut, June 20-22. 


Classroom Teachers at Atlantic City 


Tue NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers will hold several meetings 
during the AASA convention, Febru- 
ary 22-26. Open House will be held on 
Sunday, February 22, Classroom- 
Teachers headquarters, 6 to 8 P.M. 


Deans of Women Meeting 


“PERSONNEL Work as a Profession” 
is the theme for the annual convention 
of the National Association of Deans 
of Women, which will be held March 
29-April 1 at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago. The meeting will be held in co- 
Operation with the Council of Guid- 
ance and Personnel Associations. 


Northwest Regional Conference 
of Elementary Principals 


AN _ INVITATION is extended to ele- 
mentary-school principals in Idaho, 
Oregon, Utah, and Washington to at- 
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PRESENTATION AT N 


A white marble 
reproduction of 
the Column of 
Youth by R. ‘Tait 
McKenzie was un- 
veiled at NEA 
headquarters on 
December 13. 
Shown in the pho- 
tograph are Secre- 
tary Miller and 
President Blanch- 
ard of the Ameri- 
can Association for 
Health, Physical 
Education, and 
Recreation; Mrs. 
McKenzie; and 
President Snow and 
Secretary Givens of 





EA HEADQUARTER 


e 


the NEA. This memorial was given by members of the AAHPER to perpet- 
uate the memory of their former president, who was a distinguished sculptor 
as well as a physical educator. Presentation of the column to the NEA was an 
expression of appreciation of the American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation for the support accorded by the NEA since 1937 


when it became an NEA department. 





tend a regional conference to be held 
during the Inland Empire Convention 
in Spokane, Washington, April 7-9. 
For information write to the Depart- 
ment of Elementary School Principals. 


Business Educators To Meet 


CHARTER members of the United 
Business Education Research Founda- 
tion and the United Business Educa- 
tion Administrators Association—new 
divisions of the United Business Edu- 
cation Association—will meet at the 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel, Atlan- 
tic City, February 21. 

DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 
The National Elementary Principal 
TuE February 1948 issue of this of- 

ficial organ of the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals is devoted 
to consumer education in the elemen- 
tary school. This number also carries 
the official program of the depart- 
ment’s Atlantic City meeting, Febru- 
ary 23-25, 


The Department Head and 
Instructional Improvement 


Tuis is the title of a new pamphlet 
issued by the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 





The publication deals particularly 
with the function of the secondary- 
school department head in his capaci- 
ty as a leader in curriculum develop- 
ment. Order from this NEA depart- 
ment. 75¢. 


Selected Test Items in American History 


Tuis volume by Howard R. Ander- 
son, E. F. Lindquist, and Harry D. 
Berg contains 952 multiple-choice test 
items in American history, with cor- 
rect responses. A topical classification 
facilitates use of the bulletin by teach- 
ers in building their examinations. 

This revision of an earlier bulletin 
has several hundred new items added. 
114p. $1. Order from the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 


Travel for Professional Credit 

“PROFESSIONAL Credit for Travel” 
is the title of Educational Research 
Service Circular No. 10, 1947, issued 
in December. The circular may be pur- 
chased thru the American Association 
of School Administrators. 50¢. Sub- 
scribers to the Educational Research 
Service already have received copies. 


For further information, write to the 
various departments mentioned here, at 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Give the people light and they will find 


the way.—AUTHOR UNKNOWN. 


Faculty Meeting 


SuccesTions for a thought-provoking 
faculty meeting: 

[1] Take for consideration some one 
fact that is scientifically established. 
Sample fact: Children mature at vary- 
ing ages and rates. 

[2] Asa school faculty, face together 
the problems that its acceptance would 
pose. Sample problems under above 
selected fact: 

{a] Is there an optimum time for a 
given child to attempt a specific task 
such as reading? 

[b] Should there be a set chronolog- 
ical age for children to enter first 
grade? 

[c] Can a particular chronological 
age or school grade be designated as 
optimum time for mastering a given 
skill? Are grade standards feasible? 

[d] Are timed promotions frustrat- 
ing or helpful to the child? Annual? 
Midterm? Are promotions from pri- 
mary, preadolescent [elementary], and 
adolescent [secondary] tasks helpful 
when definite symptoms of maturation 
appear in the individual? 

fe] On what basis can a faculty ar- 
range for groups that best foster 
growth of individuals? 

[f] Is it possible to give parents an 
accurate letter or figure mark for a par- 
ticular child on general work done in 
a whole field for a month?—INGA OLLA 
HELSETH, professor of education, Coll- 
lege of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 


Reading thru Singing 

I USE singing to help my pupils learn 
to read. Each new song is written [in 
manuscript] using one-inch, lower-case 
letters, just as in a reading chart. This 
is done from the very first of the school 
term because it helps to develop the 
right eye-movements. 

Sometimes a gay picture is pasted at 
the top of the song chart to give a clue 
for identifying the song. When the 
songs are used for review they are cho- 
sen by the pupils, thus giving them the 
opportunity to practice their reading 
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skill.—CONNIE CARSWELL, teacher, De- 
catur, Georgia. 


Seeing Ourselves 


“On, Mornuer and Dad, you just do 
not understand,” the youth frequently 
says to his parents. And too often the 
plaint is true. At a meeting of our 
highschool parent-teachers association 
a desire to bring about a better under- 
standing between parents and high- 
school youth prompted a panel discus- 
sion by a group of highschool stu- 
dents. 

The topic for discussion was, “What 
the course in ‘Problems of Democracy’ 
means to me.” One aspect of the 
problem involved family life, more 
specifically, the relationship between 
the student and the parent. To illus- 
trate a discussion of the ways of par- 
ents, the group made a recording of 
an actual, unrehearsed class discussion. 

This recording was later played 
back to the parents. Their reaction 
was most interesting, and a lively dis- 
cussion ensued. To help their young- 
sters understand the other side, the 
recording machine was again utilized. 
This time the parents’ comments were 
recorded, and later the students were 
given an opportunity to hear the par- 
ents’ viewpoint on a pertinent topic. 

It is difficult to imagine any other 
situation in which students and par- 
ents would have the opportunity to 
listen to each other’s point of view 
with such naturalness and freedom. 
We offer the idea as a help in creating 
a closer relationship and a better un- 
derstanding between parents and 
youth.—HARRY H. PRATT, principal, 
Pompton Lakes Highschool, New 
Jersey. 


Art for the Child's Sake 


WE ENcourRAGE the free flow of emo- 
tion and imagination in art work with 
our younger pupils by sitting down 
with them and listening to them talk 
about their pictures. 

At the beginning of the art period 
the materials are distributed and the 
children start painting. One at a time 
they come to the teacher’s desk and 
tell about their pictures. The first one 
will often still have blank paper. The 
teacher needs to be friendly, approach- 
able, and willing to be fascinated by 
the child’s picture story. 

Art suggestions, such as to make the 
picture fill the space, are made indi- 


Bells vs. Chimes 


WE Try to teach our pupils that in 
many ways the school is just an exten- 
sion of their own homes. They reflect- 
ed this idea recently, when, of their 
own volition, they replaced our tradi- 
tional school bells with chimes.—«. 
MERTON BOZOIAN, principal, Frost 
School, Westford, Massachusetts. 


rectly as additions to the story. Color 
hints help along the child’s intended 
meaning. Dark and light contrast is 
emphasized as making the story more 
effective. Thus we strive to develop in 
each child the selfconfidence to draw, 
unhesitatingly, at his own natural lev- 
el of symbolic expression.—ETHEL E. 
HEADRICK, art supervisor, Salem, Ohio. 


A Code for Children 


Tue following code was worked out 
by our pupils: 

Do unto others as you would have 
others do unto you. 

I will be loyal to South Beach School 
in word and deed. 

I will maintain my selfrespect by 
trying at all times to do what is right 
because it is the right thing to do. 

I will come promptly every day. I 
will go quietly about the building. 

I will consider the rights of others 
at all times. 

I will be courteous, truthful, trust- 
worthy, and obedient, ever trying to 
live the Golden Rule.—RINALDEN SAUN- 
DERS, principal, South Beach Elemen- 
tary School, Miami, Florida. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Education 





Prepared by Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations, US Office of Education, 


Thru the efforts of the 74 American 
teachers who participated in the 1946- 
47 interchange between Great Britain 
and the United States, hundreds of 
Christmas boxes of food were sent 
from this country to school children 
in Great Britain. 

The number of students enrolled in 
Venezuela's federal normal schools has 
increased from 321 in 1936-37 to 1821 
in 1946-47, according to Education, a 
magazine for teachers published bi- 
monthly by the Ministry of National 
Education, Caracas, Venezuela. Enrol- 
ments in private normal schools in- 
creased from 16 in 1934-35 to 1109 in 
1944-45. Budgetary allotments reflect 
the profound interest in adequate pro- 
vision for teacher training in Vene- 
zuela today. The 1946-47 budget was 
96% higher than that of the preced- 
ing year. 

As part of a ten-year educational plan 
for China, Dr. Hu Shih, president of 
Peking National University and for- 
mer ambassador to the United States, 
recently announced that the Chinese 
government would undertake the ex- 
tensive development and expansion of 
its five great national universities. 

While tens of thousands of foreign stu- 
dents are eager to come to the United 
States to continue their studies, the 
number of those actually coming is 
considerably smaller than last year. 
This is primarily due to the acute 
shortage of dollars in most foreign 
countries. Taking advantage of this 
situation, the Soviet government has 
made rubles available to foreign stu- 
dents and has offered large numbers 
of scholarships including full board, 
lodging, and tuition. The result is 
an increasing stream of European stu- 
dents who are entering Russian higher 
educational institutions. 

The Orange, Texas, chapter of Delta 
Kappa Gamma, national honorary so- 
ciety for women teachers, has devised 
a plan for sending food parcels, cloth- 
ing, and other necessities to British 
teachers. Inspired by Norma E. Scott, 
an exchange teacher in England last 
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year, this plan is called “Each One 
Adopt One.” At a recent regional 
meeting in Houston, the plan was ac 
cepted by members from Houston, 
Galveston, Goose Creek, Port Arthur, 
and Beaumont. 


The January “Summer School" of the 
University of Chile, from the time of its 
founding in 1936, has provided thru 
the National Ministry of Foreign Re- 
lations [corresponding to our Depart- 
ment of State] annual scholarships for 
foreign students. The prime purpose 
of these grants is to promote inter- 


Sixty-two unofficial observers from US 
organizations visited the Unesco confer- 
ence in Mexico City during November 
1947, They represented local, state, and 
national educational organizations, and 
other groups and institutions. This turnout 
impressed delegates from many nations 
with the interest of United States teachers 
in Unesco. 

Gerould Esgate, president, Riverside, 
California City Teachers Association, which 
paid the expenses of Earl McDermont as 
an observer, writes: ‘We feel that actively 
associating ourselves with a worldwide 
movement to create a better world for to- 
morrow brings credit upon us as teachers 
and upon our community as a whole.” 





American understanding and friend- 
ship. The scholarships include tuition, 
lodging during 35 days in Santiago, 
and a free railroad tour of southern 
Chile. 

The postwar German universities are 
failing to become instruments of dem- 
ocratic re-education, according to an 
article by Fred Hechinger of the 
New York Herald Tribune describ- 
ing his visit to the University of Frank- 
fort. Reactionary, narrowly national- 
istic professors are getting control; the 
curriculum lacks adequate courses in 
the social sciences; instruction is dull 
and pedantic. “There is no indication 
of any attempt to teach that under- 
standing of our civilization which 
alone can create citizens of the world,” 
says Mr. Hechinger. 

Fifteen lawyers, from seven Latin- 
American countries, are currently study- 
ing on scholarships at the Inter-Amer- 
ican Law Institute of New York Uni- 
versity. A unique orientation course 
was devised for the visitors, including 
field trips to stores, factories, and 
points of interest as well as “bull ses- 


sions” on all aspects of American life. 
The purpose was to give the Latin- 
American visitors a feeling of the hu 
man elements underlying our laws 
and a greater knowledge of our every- 
day customs. 

The Czechoslovak State Planning Of- 
fice is assisting the Czechoslovak Min- 
istry of Education in advising stu- 
dents about the preferred fields in 
which to study. Emphasis is being 
given to building engineering, phar- 
maceutics, architecture, chemistry, and 
mining engineering. A definite limita- 
tion is being placed on the admission 
of students to the faculties of law, 
commerce, philosophy, and social and 
political science. 

Recent reports from Turkey indicate 
that a struggle between liberal and 
rightist members of the faculty of 
Ankara University has developed. Five 
professors have been accused of ‘““Amer- 
icanism” by reactionary groups which 
are composed of German-educated 
elements of old feudal families, and 
two have already resigned under pres- 
sure. 

China is the first country to sign an 
agreement with the United States put- 
ting into operation the program of 
international educational exchanges 
authorized by the Fulbright Act. By 
the terms of the Act and the imple- 
menting agreement, the Chinese gov- 
ernment will pay for certain surplus 
American war property by means of 
Chinese currency to be used to finance 
the study, research, and instruction of 
American citizens in schools or uni- 
versities in China. Announcement of 
the regulations governing application 
and selection for this exchange pro- 
gram will be made shortly. 

The Swedish American Line, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, has announced 
that it will award six free trips to 
Scandinavia for the best essays in Eng- 
lish on “The Influence of Swedish 
Settlers on a Community or Region.” 
The contest closes April 1. 

Top United-Nations officials will lead 
a course dealing with that interna- 
tional organization for New York pub- 
lic-school teachers. The course will de- 
velop “some understanding of the diffi- 
culties of getting the United Nations 
to function, and just how it func- 
tions,” according to Superintendent 
of Schools Jansen. 

An attendance of about 600 teach- 
ers is expected. 
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BOOKS | 


tre More “Vhan Books 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH FOR FEBRUARY 


The Calculated Risk by the editor of 
Foreign Affairs, Hamilton Fish Arm- 


importance at 
this time when the international situa- 
tion jumps out at us from every head- 
line, every street 
corner. Amid so many confused and 
contradictory voices, it is hard to know 
what to believe and what action, if 
any, we can take. 

Here is a concise, lucid report of 
actual conditions, and a constructive 
program for action. The author is an 
expert on international affairs, a non- 
political figure. He begins with an 
analysis of conditions in Europe. 

The whole continent, says Mr. Arm- 
strong, “remains debatable ground for 
ideas and ideologies.’’ Until Europe’s 


strong, is of unusual 


shouts at us on 


people have found ways of living, they 
cannot decide upon ways of life. What 
is Russia doing about this situation? 
What are we doing about it, as a na- 
tion and as individuals? What can we 
do? And why do we think we can win? 

In the second part of the book, Mr. 
Armstrong turns to the United Na- 
tions. He describes its original pur- 
pose and shows how far the stresses 
among its members have diverted it 
from that aim. He believes that our 
problems can be solved thru the 
United Nations—but that the organ- 
ization must be strengthened to cope 
with its present crisis. 

If the actions of one group of na- 
tions obstruct the effectiveness of the 
world forum, we do not need to give 
up hope. The nations who wish to 
work together, says Mr. Armstrong, 
can do so, and go forward with a pro- 
gram of their own. He suggests such a 
program, which has received favorable 
comment from some of our leading 
statesmen, 

The Calculated Risk is a clear state- 
ment of the mess that the world is in, 
the reasons for it, and what can be 
done about it. It is published by the 
Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue. 
New York, N. Y. 1947. 68p. $1.50. 


READING FOR DEMOCRACY 
IN KEEPING with the observance in 
February of Brotherhood Week we 
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present the following bibliography 
compiled by the Book Committee of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. 


Non-Fiction 


One World or None edited by Dexter Masters 
and Katharine Way. McGraw-Hill. $1. 

This Way ta Unity edited by Arnold Herrick 
and Herbert Askwith. Oxford. $2. 

Peace of Mind by Joshua Loth Liebman. 
Simon and Schuster. $2.50. 

The Faith of a Liberal by Morris R. Cohen. 
Holt. $3.75. 

The United Nations by Louis Dolivet. Farrar, 
Straus. $2. 

Hiroshima by John Hersey. Knopf. $1.75. 

Not So Wild a 
Knopf. $3.50. 

While Time 
Knopf, $3.50, 

Thunder Out of China by Theodore H. 
White and Annalee Jacoby, Sloane. $3.50. 

Palestine; Problem and Promise by Robert 
Nathan, Oscar Gass, and Daniel Creamer. 
American Council on Public Affairs. $5. 

Odyssey through Hell by Raymond Arthur 
Davies. Fischer. $2.50. 

Man’s Most Dangerous Myth by M. F. Ashley- 
Montagu. Columbia. $3.25. 

Nationalities and National Minorities by 
Oscar I. Janowsky. Macmillan, $2.75, 

Anatomy of Racial Intolerance edited by 
George B. DeHuszar. Wilson, $1.25. 

Glass House of Prejudice by Dorothy W. 
Baruch. Morrow, $2.50. 

Brothers under the Skin by Carey McWil- 
liams. Little, Brown. $3. 

Why Men Hate by 
Beechhurst. $3.50. 
Must Men Hate? by 

World. $1. 

ABC’s of Scapegoating, Harvard University 
Study. Roosevelt College, 231 S. Wells St., 
Chicago. 25¢. 

Paper Bullets by Leo J. Margolin. Froben. 
$2.50. 

Blind Spots by Henry Smith Leiper. Friend- 
ship. $1. 

Color Blind by Margaret Halsey. Simon and 
Schuster, $2.50. 

Black Metropolis by St. Clair Drake and 
Horace Cayton. Harcourt, Brace. $5. 

An American Dilemma by Gunnar Myrdal. 
Harper. $6. 

Not with the Fist by Ruth D. Tuck. Har- 
court, Brace. $3. 


Dream by Eric Sevareid. 


Remains by Leland Stowe. 


Samuel Tenenbaum. 


Sigmund Liviagston. 


Biography 


The Roosevelt I Knew by Frances Perkins. 
Viking. $3.75. 

The Shore Dimly Seen by Ellis Gibbs Arnall. 
Lippincott. $3. 

Critics and Crusaders by Charles A, Madison. 
Holt. $3.50. 

Brandeis, A Free Man’s Life by Alpheus 
Thomas Mason. Viking. $5. 

Anna Zenger—Mother of Freedom by Kent 
Cooper. Farrar, Straus, $8.75. 

Bernard M. Baruch by Harry I. Shumway. 
Page. $1.25. 

Boy From Nebraska by Ralph G. Martin. 
Harper. $2.50. 


One Crowded Hour by Jenane Patterson 
Binder. Pamphlet Distributing, $2.50. 

Citizen 13660 by Miné Okubo. 
$2.75. 


Columbia. 


On Education 

General Education in a Free Society. Harvard, 
$2. 

Minority Problems in the Public Schools by 
Theodore Brameld. Harper. $2.50. 

Democratic Human Relations edited by Hilda 
Taba and William Van Til. NEA. $2. 

The Story of the Springfield Plan by Clarence 
S. Chatto and Alice L. Halligan. Barnes 
and Noble. $2.75. 

Between Two Wars: The Failure of Education 
1920-1940 by Porter Sargent, 11 Beacon St., 
Boston 8. $5. 


Fiction 

East River by Sholem 

Lights Out by 
$2.50. 

Act of Faith and Other Short Stories by Irwin 
Shaw. Random. $2.50. 

Mrs. Palmer’s Honey by 
Doubleday. $2.50. 

A Star Pointed North by 
Harper. $2.75. 

Social Insight through Short Stories edited 
by Josephine Strode. Harper. $8. 

The World, The Flesh, and Father Smith by 
B. Marshall. World. $1. 

Earth and High Heaven by 
Graham. Sun Dial. $1. 


The Street by Ann Petry. Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.50. 


Asch. Putnam. $3. 
Bayard Kendrick. Morrow. 


Fannie Cook. 


Edmund Fuller. 


Gwethalyn 


Poetry 
The Collected Poems of W. H. 
Random. $3.75. 

A Little Treasury of Modern Poetry edited by 
Oscar Williams. Scribner’s. $3.50. 
This Is My America edited by 
Kilmer. Washington Post. $2.50. 
American Child by Paul Engle. Random. $2. 


Auden. 


Kenton 


FOR LIBRARIES 


Good Reading, a Guide to the 
World's Best Books. Prepared by the 
Committee on College Reading of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Brief descriptions of more than 
1000 entertaining and useful volumes. 
Published by Penguin Books, Inc., 245 
Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
1947. 21lp. 35¢. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Prejudice—How Do We Recognize It? 
What Can We Do About It? by Willard 
Johnson will be sent free to our read- 
ers who send a stamped, selfaddressed 
envelope to Section 2, NEA JourRNAL, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C., asking for Per- 
sonal Growth Leaflet No. 130, Preju- 
dice—How Do We Recognize It? What 
Can We Do About It? 
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Free and Tnexpensive 


MATERIALS 





HE materials on this page will be 

helpful to teachers and schools plan- 
ning to celebrate Brotherhood Week, 
February 22-27. 

Order publications of the NEA and 
its departments from the Association 
at 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Cash must accompany orders of 
$1 or less. 

Secure government publications 
from Superintendent of Documents 
(Supt Doc.], Washington 25, D. C. 
Make money order or check out to Su- 
perintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 

Single-starred items may be secured 
from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. Consult your lo- 
cal telephone directory for the nearest 
office or address the main office at 381 
4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

Double-starred items may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education, 1697 Broadway, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

* Building Bridges [between groups 
that differ in faith, race, culture] by 
John H. Elliott. Includes summary of 
the three major religious divisions 
with suggested means of cooperation. 
1947. G4p. 25¢. 

Building Friendly Relations by a com- 
mittee of the faculty of University 
School, Ohio State University. Cites 15 
different group experiences and proj- 
ects in which pupils from first to 


twelfth grades participated, promot- 
ing better intercultural relations. 
1947. 50p. $1. Quantity discounts. 


Ohio State Univ. Press, Columbus. 

Do You Want To Be Happy and Free? 
by Willard Johnson. Amusing cartoons 
show the necessity for everyone to re- 
spect and work with people of all 
groups. Personal Growth Leaflet 
#129. 1947. 16p. 1¢. No orders ac- 
cepted for less than 25¢. NEA. 

** Early Childhood Airs Its Views. 
Conversations and actions of children 
taken from actual classroom anecdotal 
records. 1947. 8p. 8¢. 

* Expanding Horizons by Doris I. 
Boyd. Handbook for leaders of young 
people on ways of introducing inter- 
cultural relations to the teenager. 
1947, 79p. 10¢. 
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* Every Bigot Was Once a Child by 
Sister Mary deLourdes. Leaflet de- 
scribing childhood foundations of 
prejudice. 1947. 2p. Free. 

From Sea to Shining Sea—Adminis- 
trators Handbook for Intergroup Ed- 
ucation. 1947. 64p. 50¢. Quantity dis- 
counts. American Assn of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA. 


This is the land where hate should 
die. 
No feuds of faith, no spleen of race, 
No darkly brooding fear should try 
Beneath our flag to find a place. 
Lo! every people here has sent 
Its sons to answer freedom’s call; 
Their lifeblood is the strong cement 
That builds and binds the nation’s 
wall, 
—Denis A. McCarthy. 





* Incubator of Democracy by Eugene 
H. Kone. An experiment in human re- 
lations with children and parents. 
1947. 2p. Free. 

** Intercultural Education News. 8p. 
Four issues, $1. 

* Interfaith on Morningside by Betty 
Sachs and Joan Leff. Interfaith work at 
Barnard College. 1946. Free. 

Landmarks in Democracy. Develop- 
ments in British political history with 
illustrated accounts of historical 
achievements, such as Magna Carta, 
Habeas Corpus Act, and the Bill of 
Rights. Excellent supplement for his- 
tory and civic teachers. 1946. 27p. 
Free. British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 

* Liberty, the Language of America 
by Hastings Harrison. Discusses con- 
nection between the American heri- 
tage of liberty and presentday reli- 
gious freedom. 1947. 8p. 5¢. 

** Look beyond the Label. Humorous 
one-act play for highschool and junior- 
college students. Helps students un- 
derstand falsity of stereotypes and 
leads to better comprehension of 
propaganda. Illustrated to aid produc- 
tion. 1945, 18p. 15¢. 


* My Country ‘Tis! by Althea Osber 
Silverman. Community goodwill pag- 





A really prejudiced man becomes a 
center of infection. But he infects 
first himself. 

—Henry Seidel Canby. 


eant. Characters are mothers who rep- 


resent various race and ethnic groups, 
1947. 8p. 10¢. 

New World Ahead by David D. 
Baker. Contains illustrated articles en- 
titled: “Wanted: A Future” “On the 
Wrong Road” “Pointers from the 
Past” “Signs of Promise” “By Word 
and Deed” and “Now Is the Time.” 
1947. 64p. 75¢. Friendship Press, 156 
5th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 

* One Father, One Destiny, One Dig- 
nity. Sermons by priest, minister, and 
rabbi. 1947. 8p. Free. 

* One-God Posters. Set of six inspir- 
ing posters showing Protestant, Cath- 
olic, and Jewish customs. 60¢ per set. 

** Promising Practices in Intergroup 
Education by Marion Edman and 
Laurentine B. Collins. Presents 11 ap- 
proaches to a program conducted in 
Detroit Public Schools aimed at build- 
ing understanding and goodwill. 1947. 
32p. 20¢. See pages 96-97 of this Jour- 
NAL. 

Race Relations. A monthly summary 
of events and trends. 32p. 25¢. Annual 
subscription, $2. Social Science Insti- 
tute, Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 

*Rearing Children of Goodwill. 
Housewife, teacher, and social worker 
discuss relation of home, church, and 
school and community in rearing chil- 
dren of goodwill. 1947. l6p. 5¢. 

* Religious Book List compiled by 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews from 
all over the United States. Recom 
mended reading for each of the three 
faiths plus a section of “goodwill” 
books for all. 1947. 36p. 5¢. 

"Segregation" is theme of Survey 
Graphic, Jan. 1947. Extent of practices 
today. 40¢. Survey Graphic, 112 E. 
19th St., New York 3, N. Y. 

* Ten Commandments of Goodwill by 
Walter Van Kirk. Lists ten points of 
goodwill. “The Land Where Hate 
Should Die” by Denis McCarthy is on 
second page. Free. 

* The Understanding Heart by Max- 
well H. Goldberg. Commencement ad- 
dress at State Teachers College, West- 
field, Mass. Free. 

To Secure These Rights. Report of the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 

Discusses status of minority groups in 
the United States. 1947. $1. Supt Doc. 

* You and American Brotherhood. Ex- 
plains how each individual American 
can work in spreading the theme of 
American Brotherhood, 1947. 12p. 
Free. 
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HE HARDSHIPS to which the teaching profession has been subjected during the 

crisis in education have tended to discourage many bright young people from consid- 

ering teaching as a career. It is time this dark picture was offset by information con- 
cerning the advantages of teaching and the satisfaction it brings as a life work. This state- 
ment was written with that thought in mind—that teaching is not trivial. 


TEACHING gives me opportunities to roam thru the galleries of history and to come in 


contact with the aspirations, struggles, and achievements of the past. I learn to ap- 
preciate the heritage of the ages. 


TEACHING keeps me in touch with the throbbing present with its lessons from the past 
and its implications for the future. It gives me perspective. 


TEACHING challenges me to inspire the growing personalities who look to me for guid- 


ance with the will to write new chapters in the story of human progress. My work has 
future values. 


TEACHING empowers me to help boys and girls to become responsible citizens of our 
free country. I participate in building the greatness of our republic. 


TEACHING brings me into partnership with fathers and mothers and all other people 
concerned with the growth and development of children. Schools help children to 
acquire the knowledge, skill, abilities, ideals, insights, attitudes, and creativeness 
needed for abundant living. The achievements of my pupils reward me. 


TEACHING makes it possible for me to share in the success of other services and enter- 


prises which sustain and enrich life. They are all nourished and made effective by 
education. My work reaches all areas of human endeavor. 


TEACHING satisfies my urge to adventure in new fields of learning. It has unlimited pos- 


sibilities for creative work, labcratory experiments, and pioneering activities. I can 
try my hand at invention. 


TEACHING enrols me among the great immortals, known and unknown, who have 
envisioned the place of education in human history and labored to make the fruits 


of learning available to all people. I can help today’s children to get ready for the 
long pull ahead. 


TEACHING provides me with a thrilling and significant role in the drama of constructing 
the defenses of peace in the minds of men. Education has been given the chance to 


help promote world understanding thru Unesco. I can help to win the battles of 
peace. 


TEACHING offers me the prospect of accelerated improvements in professional standards, 
economic returns, social status, public esteem, and security, These developments 
will enhance the skill and nobility of the profession and enlarge the usefulness of 


schools. I can look forward to greater satisfactions, rewards, and avenues of service 
in teaching. 


—AGNES SAMUELSON 
Assistant Editor 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 





ee 

CaLirorNiA—John S. Dickey, Virginia 
Rocca 

Co_torapo—Eddy Webb 

D. C.—Paul H. Kinsel 

ILtinois—M. Lamont Clikeman, Mau- 
rice C. Crew, Margaret M. Duns- 
more, Alma R. Hall, George Y. 
King, Charlotte E. Larson, Helen 
P. Ray, Peers F. Ray, Jessie Sum- 
mers, Bernard F. Swedell 

INDIANA—Jean Archibald, Ralph R. 
Collins, Loraine Foster, J. J. Maeh- 
ling 

Iowa—Elmer C. Gast, Eugenia Mit- 
chell, Dean C. Stroud 

Kenrucky—C. H. Farley, Walter L. 
Trivette 

LouisiaNA—Marion L. Lagarde 

Maine—Emily Pendleton 

MicHiGAN—E. V. Ellison, Etha G. La 
Voie, Gretchen Schlichting 

Missouri—Marie A. Ernst, Margaret 
Raby, Nathan Kohn, Jr. 

New JerseEy—Ruth K. Penn, Mary 
Schoen 

New Mexico—Charles E. Jackson 

NortH Dakota—Garfield B. Nordrum 

On1o—Mary Lou Bagel, Willard P. 
Barker, Ruth Carsten, Donald D. 
Mcllroy, Oscar Musgrave, James M. 
Snyder 

OKLAHOMA—Vita Gordon Beavers, 
Clyde Boyd, Olen K. Campbell 

PENNSYLVANIA—John R. Bracken, Ed- 
win H. Gideon, David C. Guhl, 
Elizabeth Henderson, Warren E. 
Miller, Evelyn Smith Spear 

Texas—Virginia Felder, Mildred E. 
Sterling, Ray L. Waller, Ernest M. 
Walls 

VirGinia—Louise W. Truitt 

WASHINGTON—Vern B. Archer, Wer- 
ner C. Diekmann 

West Vircinia—Mary R. Staats 

Wisconsin—Wanda A. Hopp, R. L. 
Liebenberg 

PHILIPPINES—Enrique V. Santos 





PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 





Ohio Leads in OTRF 


As WE go to press, Ohio has contrib- 
uted more than any other state to the 
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Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund—a total 
of $18,447.39. The March JOURNAI 
will carry more complete information 
regarding the campaign as a whole. 
See also page 67 of this issue. 


Unified Dues in Santa Monica 

THe Santa Monica, California, 
Classroom Teachers Association has 
adopted unified dues by an _ over- 
whelming majority vote, according to 
J. Stanley Brode, president of the 
group. Dues are $15, to be divided as 
follows: $3, NEA; $6, CTA; and local 
SMCTA, $6. 


Professional Leadership Conference 


mm 





ALLAN M. WEsT, executive secretary 
of the Utah Education Association, 
greets Olive Thompson, Roy Lee, and 
Thelma Walton—who traveled 954 
miles to attend the first Professional 
Leadership Conference sponsored by 
their state association. This confer- 
ence, held November 13-15, in Cedar 
City, attracted approximately 300 dele- 
gates, who represented all the school 
districts of the state. 

Subjects discussed included the 
organization and function of local as- 
sociations, salary negotiations with 
local schoolboards, problems of teach- 
er personnel, public relations, and im- 
provement of the state system of edu- 
cation in Utah. 

President Maude R. Hardman of 
the UEA presided. Program partici- 
pants included Glenn E. Snow, presi- 
dent of the NEA; Belmont Farley, di- 
rector of press and radio relations, 
NEA; Mrs. Donald E. Rose, Utah 
State Congress of Parents and ‘Teach- 
ers; and Rendell N. Nabey, speaker 
of the Utah House of Representatives. 


Louisiana Raises Dues 
EXECUTIVE Secretary H. W. Wright 
of the Louisiana Teachers Association 
reports that that association has pro- 
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Seginning 
AT THE BEGINNING 


“Do we have a code of ethics?” 
‘The new, young teacher was as- 
tonished. “I thought only the 
medical profession had one.” 

“Didn't they mention the code 
in any of your education cours- 
es?’ the principal asked. 

‘No. In my four years as an ed- 
ucation major, not once did I 
hear ethics mentioned.” 

Is this situation rare? Quite 
the contrary. Far too many pro- 
spective teachers are not given 
information concerning profes- 
sional codes of ethics. Yet what 
more ideal spot for considering 
ethics could be imagined than at 
the start of a career? 

Discussion of ethics should be 
a feature of an “Introduction-to- 
Education” course. Another good 
time to emphasize ethical behav- 
ior is just before the fledgling em- 
barks on student teaching; great 
benefit can be derived from help- 
ing to draw up a code of ethics 
for student teachers. Then when 
graduation and a job approach, 
the topic of ethics should again 
be carefully reviewed. 

‘Textbook writers, as well as 
teacher-educating institutions, 
have a responsibility in this mat- 
ter. It would be sensible for cer- 
tain sections of educational text- 
books to be devoted to consider- 
ation of ethics for teachers. 

Teaching must exist within a 
framework of ethics. Agreement 
upon a code of ethical behavior, 
such as the NEA Code, strength- 
ens the profession immeasurably. 
The NEA Ethics Committee is 
eager to have teachers study 
problems of ethics. But it is even 
more important to have concepts 
of ethics introduced to those who 
are preparing to teach. 

If young people start studying 
ethics at the beginning of their 
teacher education, they will have 
high Ethics Quotients. Our pro- 
fession will then rest on the solid 
foundation of goodwill which 
wide acceptance of an ethical 
code helps to promote. 

—LILLIAN GRAY, associate pro- 
fessor of education and supervis- 
or of teacher training, San Jose 
[California] State College; mem- 
ber of NEA Committee on Pro- 
fessional Ethics. 





| \ GROLIER SoclEeTY PUBLICATIONS | 
— 5 EASY-TO-USE SETS 


61 MODERN VOLUMES WITH 


LATEST REVISIONS 


GROLIER PUBLICATIONS extend beyond the 
range of purely reference works, except Grolier 
Encyclopedia. On pedagogically sound princi- 
ples, these educational publications are de- 
signed not alone to improve scholarship but 
also to lay the foundation for eventual good 
citizenship. A half century of publishing has 
developed a GROLIER technique which is both 


distinctive and effective. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


School and Library Edition, 20 vols, alpha- 
betical INDEX volume contains over 31,000 
references, 7,580 pages; over 15,000 illustra- 
tions; 2,200 in color—1,200 in gravure, 


Vee ft 2 ~~) 
\\t Rohe Write for detailed information on school and 


ee library USE VALUES of any GROLIER 
PUBLICATION. 


@ GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 
11 Vols. 


@ LANDS AND PEOPLES 
7 Vols. 


@ POPULAR SCIENCE 
12 Vols. 


@ BUILDING AMERICA 
JI Vols. 
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[Continued from page 113] 
vided for an enlarged program of serv- 
ice by increasing its membership fee 
from $2 to $4, effective 1948-49. 


Secretary Parr to California 

FRANK W. Parr, executive secretary 
of the Oregon Education Association, 
will on July 1 become assistant execu- 
tive secretary and director of educa- 
tional research service of the Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. His succes- 
sor in the Oregon association had not 
been announced as THE JOURNAL went 
to press. 


What Every Chairman Should Know 

As a followup to the article on page 
103, officers of local associations who 
feel the need of a brief refresher course 
in parliamentary law for themselves 
and their members may wish to order 
copies of A Parliamentary Primer. 
Chis Personal Growth Leaflet No. 45, 
by F. M. Gregg, can be ordered from 
the NEA, at I¢ each in quantities of 
25 or more, cash with order. 


NEA Department of Elementary 
School Principals 

Jutta McCartny, principal, Her- 
man School, Detroit, has been selected 
as a member of the editorial commit- 
tee of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals. The other members 
are Hazel Sizer, principal, Central 
School, South Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, and W. George Hayward, prin- 
cipal, Elmwood School, East Orange, 
New Jersey. Miss McCarthy will work 
with the committee in preparation of 
the 1948 and 1949 yearbooks and will 
be chairman of the 1950 yearbook 
committee. 





NEWS FROM THE STATES 





The Mesa School in the Atom Research 
Center of Los Alamos, New Mexico 
WHEN several 

hundred scientists 
were gathered to- 
gether to work on 
the atom research 
project, it was nec- 
essary to set up a 
school for their 
children. The 
school now enrols 
more than 815 pu- 
pils. A kindergar- 
ten group is shown 
in the photo. 


‘ = 
Bud) 
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Candidacy Announced 


COLIN ENGLISH, state superintendent 
of public instruction in Florida, has 
announced that he will be a candidate 
for the office of Governor of Florida 
in the elections of 1948. 


Superintendent Turns Bricklayer 





WHEN the schoolboard of the Ar- 
lington, Iowa, Independent School 
District was unable to find a contrac- 
tor for construction of a badly needed 
new school, Superintendent Burton 
North took over the job. Having 
learned the mason’s trade as a young 
man, he did much of the actual labor 
himself, while a _ substitute 
taught some of his classes. 


teacher 


A Roof over Their Heads 


WHEN George Hayes arrived in 
Scobey, Montana, three years ago as 
superintendent of schools, he found 
no place for either the teachers or 
himself to live. As a result of his cam- 
paign for living quarters, the commu- 
nity now has nine new apartments 
which cost about $26,000. Five of the 
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Calling AAU Casses 

THE learning situation in the 
one-room school was excellent. 
The pupils in their seats were in- 
dustriously quiet, engrossed in 
the accomplishment of the tasks 
before them. The assignments 
had been well-made. 

















































Then the teacher in a loud 
voice called, “Second-grade arith- 
metic.’” One or two pupils near- 
est her, and those others most 
easily distracted, stopped thei 
work and looked up, but no sec- 
ond-graders heeded her invita- 
tion to class. 

Again she called, with a more 
commanding tone, ‘“Second-grade 
arithmetic.’’ Now most of the pu- 
pils in the room were watching 
to see what would happen next. 

Two of the three second-grad- 
ers moved for second-grade arith- 
metic—but not Elsie. She kept 
right on with the fulfilment of 
the purpose with which she had 
become possessed so completely. 


The teacher, without moving 
any nearer Elsie, shouted, “Sec- 
ond-grade arithmetic.” 

At this juncture, the teacher 
banged furiously on her desk bell 
until Elsie could concentrate no 
longer. 


How much better it would | 
have been for the teacher to have 
walked quietly over to the pupils 
with whom she wanted to work 
and to have said in a low voice 
directed only to them, “My, I 
like the way you are working. 
You have not needed my help 
and your work is more than half 
done. Elsie is almost finished. 
You can finish after I have helped 
you with your arithmetic.” 


To the everlasting detriment 
of real education, some teachers 
are still like circus ringmasters, 
calling one trick after another. 
They are like the bells which re- 
lentlessly clang on school play- 
grounds, in school corridors, 
classrooms, and libraries at times 
when genuine students and their 
teachers have reached their treas- 
ure. 

Let us try to recognize when 
pupils are learning, then shut 
down the machinery of education 
and be still. 


—WESLEY C. EASTMAN, Hones- 
dale, Pennsylvania. 
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BASIC TEXTBOOK PROGRAMS 





LEARNING ARITHMETIC 


A Basic Series for Grades 3-8 


Simple Explanations 
Step-by-Step Development 
A Wealth of Illustrative Problems 


One New Process at a Time 
A Built-in Testing Program 


Abundant Maintenance Exercises 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 











The 1947 edition of LEARNING 
ARITHMETIC makes arithmetic 


a meaningful adventure in every- 









day social situations. 














ver, using their combined research 


assure; 





cises Applied to Experience 
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FOR ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOLS 





CLASS TRIPS, 
CHOIR TOURS, 


TRAVELING. 
TEAMS, 


DEPUTATIONS 


with OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE ILLNESS anb 
ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN INSURED UNDER THIS POLICY IN 47 STATES. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR DETAILS 


NO OBLIGATION BROADWAY 


FT.WAYN 





HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS 


Visual Education—Mathematics 
CARDS MANUAL 
FILMS WORKBOOK 


State approval by several states— 
others pending 
1640 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


at WAYNE 


a 


; see THOROUGH College of FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Uprer Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specia ly designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Mid-year term: Feb. 
9. Summer term: June 21. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 


| month, 
| own fuel 


over 








EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 8168 EVANSTON, ILL. 





WE NEED 1000’S OF TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS 
nd School Executives For College and Public School Posi- 


tions. FREE ENROLLMENT. Unexcelled Service. Largest in 
West. Member N.A.T.A. 


WM. RUFFER, Ph.D., Mgr. 





Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity te give 
advancement to teachers. hrough our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. ve 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A 
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apartments are completely furnished. 
The rent, ranging from $25 to $40 per 
with teachers furnishing their 
and electricity, brings to the 
10°% upon its in- 
I have the happiest faculty 
ever had,” writes Superintend- 
Hayes. “Therefore, it 
faculty I have ever had.” 


board of education 
vestment. 
L have 


ent is the best 


Much Ado about Little 


FATHERS 







and mothers the country 
shocked read in their 
newspapers last October that a ran- 
dom Colorado teachers, 
attending the state education meeting, 


were to 






selection of 






averaged a failing 67 on a 


The 
the 
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actual facts as 
Associated Press 


American history. 


later released by 











iby. a newspaper re porte r] 
made 


and one 
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up with millions of readers. 
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One Hundred Years of Service 


FORMER PRESIDENT Jessie Gray of the 
NEA sends in an inspiring tribute to 
the Girls Highschool of Philadelphia 
in connection with its centennial cele- 
bration. This historic secondary school 
is toasted by alumnae 
“interpreted learning as 
and “dig- 
nity as the substitute for discipline.” 


its as having 
the key to 


successful living” stressing 





Plan of Action 
EDUCATIONAL 





and civic leaders in 
Dallas have recently published a sig- 
nificant 24-page pamphlet, Plan of Ac- 
tion—A Statement of Philosophy. This 
statement is the direct outgrowth of a 
year-long study made by the entire 
profession: il staff of the Dallas schools, 
in conjunction with parent-teacher as- 
sociations, service clubs, and other 
civic groups. 


Miss Lucy's Bell 

THE parent-teacher association at 
Ocean View School, Norfolk, Virginia, 
wished to pay tribute to the principal, 
Lucy Mason Holt, who will retire 
within a year. The PTA suggested giv- 
ing a picture of Miss Holt the 
schools. 



















to 











any little 
‘Who's 


“No indeed! I don’t want 
children in the 
that old lady?’ ”’ 

Then the committee proposed a 
bronze plaque. 

“No,” she said, “it just catches dust.” 

Pressed with the fact that the PTA 
wanted to give something, she said she 
would like a real school bell on the 
top of the school auditorium. 








future asking, 
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At the dedication of the bell in Oc- 
tober, Superintendent E. S. Brinkley 
that the occasion was twofold. 
“First we honor one who has dedacat- 
ed her life to educating little children, 
and second, this meeting is a reminder 
to all of us that we are also dedicated 
to the principle of American schools. 
No gathering like this could take place 
anywhere else in the world. The pub- 
lic schools of our country are unique.” 
News of the bell comes to THE JouR- 
NAL from Miss Holt’s colleagues on the 
NEA Citizenship Committee, of which 
she was a member until July 1947. 


said 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


own“ core eee ce_—e eee eee eee 


The Answer Is Easy 

Tue following paragraph is taken 
from The Kansas City Teachers Jour- 
nal: 

“Where,” asks Mr. Average Teach- 
er, “is the magician who has suddenly 
brought the enchanting touch of pub- 
licity to the schools?” The answer is 
easy! NEA and its large investment in 
public relations have brought the rab- 
bit out of the hat! 


Interested in School Public Relations? 


Ir so, you should know about the 
National School Public Relations As- 
sociation. This organization consists 
of school public-relations workers and 
school administrators interested in 
promoting public understanding in 
our schools. 

The president of the association is 
B. I. Griffith, assistant secretary of the 
Ohio Education Association. The an- 
nual membership fee is $3 per year, 
which should be sent to John F. Locke, 
treasurer, School Public Relations As- 
sociation, 216 E. Ninth St., Cincinnati 
2, Ohio. 





HIGHER EDUCATION 





Aviation Education 

WEsTERN Michigan College, Kala- 
mazoo, has inaugurated a course in 
aviation education designed to meet 
an anticipated demand for such a 
course in the public elementary and 
secondary schools of Michigan. 

Purpose of the course is not to train 
fliers but to give prospective teachers 
information concerning airplanes, the 
implications of aviation in numerous 
phases of life in the present age, the 
opportunities which exist to incor- 
porate aviation in various instruc- 
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Special Pre-Publication Offer 


The Encyclopedia of 


to Readers of NEA Journal 


VOCATIONAL 


GUIDANCE 


Edited by 


OSCAR J. KAPLAN 


(San Diego State College ) 


HE Encyclopedia Of Vocational Guidance is the most comprehensive 

single volume to be published in the occupational counseling field. 
It is the result of the conjoint effort of approximately three hundred 
eminent contributors. 


Among the subjects covered are: 


Publication: 


SPECIAL ORDER COUPON 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 
| 15 E. 40th St., Dept. 238, New York 16, N. Y. | 


Vocational Guidance Activities in the Principal Coun- 
tries of the World. 


Life Duration, Accident Rates, Unemployment Rates, 
and Economic Trends in the Major Occupations. 


The Validity and Reliability of the Principal Psycho- 
logical Tests used in Counseling. 


Advisement of the Physically and Mentally Handi- 
capped, the Foreign-born, and Members of Minority 
Groups. 

Aptitudes required in the Important Occupations. 


The History of Vocational Guidance. 


Definitions of Terms used in the Guidance Field, in- 
cluding statistical Terms. 


March 1948 . 1500 pages . $18.50 


Publication date is 
| March, 1948. 


pS See — ee copy (ies) | 
of the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, 
at the Special Pre-Publication price of $12.50 per copy. 
The book(s) will be mailed to me immediately upon | 


publication. | 
a hiicianciensiscinesyit igus carlin analiguenes cenciittanliiantecs anteianiianaaersinig | 
Ray cnticinntsatiiguusatitiheenpetncaabtuntein 






If you send in your 
order before publi- 
cation, you can get 
your copy for 
ONLY $12.50. 





























































































































































Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes ali the words 


most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 

























The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster's New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority”’ for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
colleges of the 
country. 


Compiled by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Web- 
ster editorial staff 
which combines the 
skills of over a century of dictionary~«making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 





CLASS RINGS, 
PINS & GUARDS 


RING shown $2.00. PIN only: gold- 
filled $1.00; 


sterling silver or g 
75¢. GUARD: same prices as pin 
20 Federal Tax to all prices 
Other styles avai le. State your needs. 


C. K. GROUSE CO., 420 Bruce Ave. No. Attleboro, Mass. 





Complete with Tripod 
or Woll Bracket Mounting 
F.0.B Goshen 


Social Studies 


MAP SET 


27 authentic maps 

in full color, Size 44” x 32”. 
Edited by Dr. Erwin P. Raisz 
of Harvard and 

Prof. Olin D. Morrison 

of Ohio University. 

Perpetual replacement feature. 
Immediate delivery. 


school supply co, 


PUBLISHERS 





RAPHERS * 





ESTABLISHED 1919 


DEPT. 28 * GOSHEN, INDIANA 
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tional units, and materials available. 


College Textbooks 


SALES of college texts, largely to 
GI students, have more than tripled 
over prewar sales, according to the 
Publishers Weekly. 


Georgia University Center 

CoLoneL Blake R. Van Leer, presi- 
dent of the Georgia School of ‘Tech- 
nology, and Dean James Harris Purks, 
Jr., of the College of Arts and Sciences 
at Emory University, have been elected 
president and director, respectively, of 
the University Center in Georgia. 

The Center, formed in 1938, is an 
organization of six institutions of 
higher education: Emory University, 
Agnes Scott College, Georgia Tech, 
University of Georgia, Columbia 
Theological Seminary, and the High 
Museum and School of Art. 

Purpose of the Center is to help 
participating 
strengthened 
programs. 


institutions 
and 


develop 


teaching research 


Students Rate Instructors 

FACULTY services will be evaluated 
by the students of the College of Lit- 
erature, Sciences, and the Arts of the 
University of Michigan in an experi- 
mental system of “grading” during the 
present academic year. A printed form 
will be filled out by students who will 
answer questions pertaining to clarity 
of assignments, presentation of sub- 
jectmatter, success in keeping students 
alert in class, and availability for con- 
sultation. Each student will also be 
asked to rate the course, regardless of 
the quality of instruction. 


Diamond Anniversary 


WILLIAM PENN College, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa, is celebrating its 75th anniver- 
sary this year. The school is dedicated 
to the ideals of brotherhood and peace. 
Altho operated by the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends, more than half its 
students belong to other denomina- 
tions. Penn’s comparatively small stu- 
dentbody comes from 48 Iowa towns, 
24 states outside Iowa, and Mexico, 
Peru, Holland, and Spain. 





LEGISLATION 





Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
for Federal Aid 


THe Senate of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 
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The Perry Pictures 


Do you know them? Have you used them? 
of the world’s great paintings 
One Cent and Two Cents each , 
Send 60 cents TODAY for a set of 30 pictures especially 

s a. aes 2 selected for chil- 
dren. Or select 
from our 56-page 
CATA LOGUE, 


Reproductions 
inexpensively priced at 





price 25 cents. 
Sample pictures 
included 


A set of 380 
pictures on Wash- 


ington, Lincoln, 
ete., each 5% x 
8, for 60 cents, 
an <a Especially appro- 
a priate for Feb- 
ruary 
The Perry Pictures Company, —raiaer™ ‘inass. 




















NEW, SIMPLIFIED 
LANDTYPE - CULTURAL 


MAPS 


OF THE U.S.A., 
(Others 





EUROPE, WORLD 


in preparation) 


Three Dimensional Pictorial Effect 
(Like 


viewing the land from the air) 
* Large Scale—51” Wide 

Hand Mounted 
Markable, Washable 


Eight Colors 















Cram’s Landtype-Cultural Maps offer a 
new approach to the teaching of geography. 
They are free of the bewildering details 
common to most Physical-Political Maps. 
Students can visualize mountains, foothills, 


plains, drainage systems and other features 
















merely by looking at the map—without 
having to refer to complicated charts, 
graphs, legends, etc. Consequently, they 


learn more easily—more quickly. 
These new maps are wonderful aids to edu- 
cators who are interested in making the 
study of geography more interesting—and 
more effective. See them in our display— 
SPACE B-45—at the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators’ convention 
in Atlantic City, February 21-26. 








Sticks top and bottom _____ $10.00 
Portable Steel Backboard 
with dustproof cover _ 14.00 












Straight Roll Back Rod 
with dustproof cover 


14.00 





The GEORGE F. CRAM CO.., Inc. 
730 E. Washington St. 


Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Fre 22 


Write for Vol. Ill, No. 1, 
Cram’s Classroom Classics, 
“Teaching Critical Thinking 
In Our Schools.”’ 
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Your first taste of dining car hos- 
pitality may come with before-dinner 
refreshments in the lounge. But every- 
where on Central you find the same 
ready service and warm welcome. 
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Central attraction is that famous 
New York Central food. Anything 
from a tempting breakfast to a hearty 
dinner... fresh from the gleaming 
new stainless-steel kitchen. 





W YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route — You Can Sleep 


TEP THROUGH an electric-eye 

door into an exciting new 
mealtime world. Step into a diner 
sO spacious it needs a separate 
kitchen car, including a luxurious 
lounge with club chairs and wide- 
view windows. 


And these “king-size” dining 
cars are only the headliners of 
a whole new dining car fleet... 
going into service now to highlight 
your spring or summer vacation 
trips on New York Central. 







r CN ee ee 4 
| | 
; FREE! Fact-tilled guide for 
modern rail coach travel. ; 
l New York Central System 
| Room 1334 c l 
466 Lexington Avenue 
| New York 17 N.Y. l 
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CURRENT EVENTS presents 


The Gist 


of the ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 
A.A.S.A. CONVENTION BOOTH F30-P32 


MINNESOTA 
SUMMER 
SESSION 


x For 20 years, The GIST has been 
synonymous with meetings of AASA 
School administrators have come to 
depend upon The GIST for a full cov- 
erage of the Big News of the Conven- 
tion—summarized in gist form, and 
ready for immediate use back home. 


* For 47 years, the AMERICAN 
EDUCATION PRESS has rendered a 
timely and important service to educa- 
tion in America. The educational ma- 
terials include a full range of current 
events periodicals—especially written 
for students in grades 1 through 12— 
and aimed to develop better citizens 
for our democracy. 


EDUCATION... 


the beacon that 
lights the road to tomorrow 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of study 
covering all fields of education and scientific in- 
terest including American institutions and their 
relation to educational needs, special emphasis is 
being placed on The History of Science and the 
Scandinavian Area. A teaching staff of 1000 
persons including educators of national and in- 
_— ternational reputation —plus the splendid facili- 
—ties of great libraries and laboratories— offer 
~ outstanding opportunity for both graduate and 
undergraduate study. There will be special 
courses and workshops for teachers in primary, 
secondary, and higher education. Counseling 
facilities for entering students. 


~™ 
-.. 
o“ 


Write today for information about a 
current events program for your school. 
New materials have just been prepared. 


First term registration, Monday and Tuesday, June 


14 and 15. Second term registration, Monday, July 
26. Write now for complete bulletin. Dean of the 


1902 


Summer Session, 856 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


ee ee eee 


(Continued from page 118] 
at its annual meeting, November 11, 
1947, endorsed “the principle of fed- 
eral aid to publicly controlled and 
operated elementary and secondary 
schools for the purpose of equalizing 
educational opportunity when such 
assistance is free from federal control 
and thus preserves a maximum of local 
and state autonomy. We look upon 
such a program as the most basic step 
which can be taken at this time by 
the federal government in behalf of 
education.” 


Surplus-Property Act 

EDUCATION has a major interest in 
the matter of the possible reworking 
of the Surplus-Property Act of 1944 
by the Eightieth Congress. Indications 
are that the War Assets Administra- 
tion, responsible for the administra- 
tion of the act, will expire on June 30, 
1948. 


STUDENT COUNCILS 


On the National Front 

National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils has grown steadily in 
membership and service since it came 
under the sponsorship and direction 


‘THE 


120 


14, MINNESOTA 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS Inc. 


400 South Front St., Columbus 15, Ohio 
1780 Broadway, New York 19, New York * “PY tion So" 


National Association of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals. ‘There are 
now 2800 member schools in 
every state, territory, and possession of 
the United States; in Canada; and in 
South America. A director of student 
activities has recently been added to 
the staff. 

Questionnaires are sent out at in- 
tervals to members of the association 
inquiring into current procedures in 
the organization and direction of stu- 
dent councils. The results are made 
available thru the annual handbook; 
the official magazine, Student Life; 
and thru correspondence. 

The NASC helps the student asso- 
ciations plan their year’s work; assists 
in organizing conventions by suggest- 
ing or providing speakers, recommend- 
ing good programs, sending out sample 
programs and other printed materials; 
and advises as to practices to be fol- 
lowed or avoided. 


of the 


over 


At present there are about 30 state 
student-council associations. 

The first postwar Conference of 
Student Councils will be held in 
Washington, D. C., June 23-25. Dele- 
gates from recognized student-council 
associations will meet in a national 


1948 


* MY WEEKLY READER 
% CURRENT EVENTS 

yw EVERY WEEK 

% OUR TIMES 


workshop to re-define and re-evaluate 
objectives and procedures in council 
work. 

The results of this conference, to be 
published in The 1948 Student Coun- 
cil Handbook, will be distributed to 
all participants and to all members of 
the NASC. For further information 
write to the NASC at NEA headquar- 
ters. 


Goodwill thruout the Year 
Tue Minneapolis citywide student 
council is encouraging the students of 
that city to adopt school communities 
in various parts of the werld and to 
send assistance to them thruout the 
year. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


For Highschool Science Teachers 

For information concerning un- 
usual study opportunities for 100 sec- 
ondary-school science teachers in 19 
northeastern states, write to the Sec- 
retary, Committee on General Electric 
Fellowships, Physics Laboratory, Un- 
ion College, Schenectady 8, N. Y., or 
Dean Elmer Hutchisson, Case Insti- 
tute of Technology, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 

[Continued on page 122] 
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Got Your 
LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


NOW 


Save $50 


IT PAYS 


In Dollars and Cents—-An amendment to 
the NEA Bylaws raising the Life Member- 
ship fee from $100 to $150 will come up 
for action at the Cleveland meeting of the 
Representative Assembly, July 5-9, 1948, 
and if passed will take effect immediately. 


“yHUDUAUDAY DARL LAVDEALARDENDDUOEREEAUENUUAUDEU EAN UEN EOD OOO ENON TE DEAE 


In Prestige—The Life Membership pin, 
button or key suggests high professional 
spirit and symbolizes permanent interest 
in and loyalty to the profession. 


In Publications—Life Members receive 
FOR LIFE the NEA Journal, Research 
Bulletins, and the annual Volume of Ad- 
dresses and Proceedings. 


In Satisfaction—Life Membership fees go 
immediately into the Permanent Fund of 
the Association and will serve the cause of 
education perpetually. 


. - + USE THIS APPLICATION TODAY + + = © = 


Wittarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education Association of the 
United States 

1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 

Washington 6, D. C 


Dear Mr. Givens: 

Please enrol me as a Life Member of the National 
Education Association on the deferred payment plan 

ten annual payments of $10 each. I understand 
that this will entitle me to receive FOR LIFE the 
NEA Journal, the Research Bulletins, and the annual 
Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, also an en- 
graved certificate, membership card and gold emblem. 
Kindly send these to me at the address indicated 
below. Enclosed please find $10 for first instalment.* 








*If you have already paid annual NEA dues of 
$3 or $5 for the current year, 1947-48, the amount 
paid will be credited as partial payment on your first 
instalment. 
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Quicker results 
im speech correction 
with SoundSeriber 


Imperfections of speech are quickly and clearly 
understood by pupils when they are able to hear 
their own voices played back by SoundScriber 
electronic disc recording equipment. 

Each thin, unbreakable plastic SoundScriber 
disc becomes an actual live-voice case history. By 
later replaying of earlier recordings, the pupil is 
emphatically shown his improvement, a pro- 
nounced psychological aid to greater effort. 

SoundScriber discs are impervious to rough han- 
dling, even by pre-school patients. SoundScriber 
machines, too, are designed for hard usage. 


Complete information on the revolutionary 
SoundScriber system is yours for the asking. Write 
for the new booklet, “Basic as the Blackboard.” 


JOUND/CRIBER A basie new tool in: 


e Language Instruction 

e@ Speech Correction 

e Public Speaking 

e Dramatics 

e Commercial Instruction 
e Administrative Dictation 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trode Mork 
“does for the ear precisely what 


blackboard and chalk do for the eye.” 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-2 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 


Please send me the new booklet, ‘‘ Basic as the Blackboard.” 


NAME __DEPARTMENT__ 


SCHOOL__ . __ADDRESS. 





[Continued fr » 19 
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Summer School in Britain 
AsouT 600 places will be reserved 
for American 
schools to be 


students at summer 
held by seven British 
universities and colleges during July 
and August 1948. The schools are in- 
tended primarily for graduates and 
teachers but in some cases undergrad- 
uates in their junior or senior year will 
be able to attend. For 
write the Institute of 

Education, 2 West 45th 
York, N. Y. 


information 
International 
Street, New 


GUIDANCE 
SS i 

Toward More Effective Guidance 
AN INDIVIDUAL cumulative record 
system for all students will be installed 
in the Hutchinson, Kansas, schools. 
The system is expected to aid in the 
guidance program and will cover class 
work, mental ability, special aptitudes, 
achievement levels, health, 


sonal characteristics. 


and per- 


The National Guard 
Tue National Guard, organized as 
bulwark of national defense, offers 
a service opportunity to young men, 


17 years old and over. Guard training 
is given in home town units, with no 
dislocation of normal home, school, 
or social activities. Two hours on one 
night a week and two weeks’ summer 
camp are required. 

Guard pay starts at $2.50 per week 
for privates and goes to $5.50 a week 
for master sergeants. Guard training 
includes instruction in many technical 
subjects, such as radar, 
chanics, radio, telephone 
graph, and many others. 

National Guardsmen are eligible for 
West Point, officer-candidate schools, 
and the service schools of both 
and Air Force. 

Young men serve themselves, their 
community, and their country when 
they join the National Guard.—RaLpH 
E. PEARSON, Major NGB, chief, Infor- 
Office, National Guard Bu- 
reau, War Dept, Washington 25, D.C. 


motor me- 
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HEALTH AND HEALTH EDUCATION 


More Doctors Needed 
SURGEON General Thomas Parran of 
the US Public Health Service esti- 
mates that 50,000 to 55,000 more doc- 
tors will be needed by 1960 than are 
now in prospect. 





Dr. Parran recommends a planned 
program of aid thru public funds to 
medical schools as the only means of 
averting the anticipated crisis in the ’ 
profession due to the precarious con- 
dition of the finances in many medical 
training institutions. 


For Research 
Tue Indiana University School of 
Medicine, Bloomington, has received 
a $50,000 grant from the James Whit- 
comb Riley Memorial Association for 
research at the Riley Hospital for 
Children. 


Australian Program 
FREE medicine and drugs for every 
person in Australia are being provid- 
the Commonwealth Govern- 
This program is expected to 
cost about $6 14 millions a year. 


ed by 
ment. 


Warning to Teachers 

Wax crayons may poison children 
if taken internally, according to the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation. The danger apparently 
comes from the coloring matter put 
into the wax, which may be converted 

into an aniline dye in the body. 

[Continued on page 124] 


SEE THE NEW APSCO LINE 


AT THE NEA CONVENTION 


Atlantic City « February 21-26 


Ideal for schools... 
every model and size 


to meet your needs. 


BOOTH D-11 CONVENTION HALL 


Available for 
‘48... Apsco 
Dexter-A 
(Illustrated); 
Dexter-B and 
many other 
models as 
shown in the 
new Apsco 
School Folder. 


We are confident you will find exceptional interest in our 
display this year. It will present examples of American 
Seating Company’s newest developments in school furniture, 
in keeping with current trends in school room environment. 
A new school desk will be exhibited for the first time, 
incorporating physical features that conform to the latest 


results in scientific educational research. 


cAmezican Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan « Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
WORLD’S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING Manufacturers of School, Au- 


ditorium, Church, Theatre, Transportation, Stadium Seating and Folcing Chairs 
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AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
World’s Largest Producer of Pencil Sharpeners 
ROCKFORD, ILL. * LOS ANGELES » TORONTO 
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BREAKFAST SCORES 
GOOD 14.5% 


Here is how the breakfasts of 2815 
pupils in 10 states were rated. 


MATERIALS ARE FREE 


pgp goon excone FPS 


Write for Diet Survey forms—to dis- 
cover in what way eating habits are 
faulty. Also available: Nutrition Infor- 
mation tests—reveal what your class 
already knows about nutrition, 
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How many errors can you spot? 


Count them 
letter for “‘I’”’, breakfast misspelled 
... but wait! Even after you catch 
the obvious mistakes, mightn’t 
there still be one important error, 
not so easy to detect? 


no capital 


Can you tell, for instance, 
whether the breakfast this young- 
ster ate was really a “good” 
breakfast? Did it include such 
foods as fruit—cereal—milk- 
bread or toast—butter or fortified 
margarine—eggs? And how did 
this breakfast fit into the rest of 
his daily diet? 

Alert teachers in all sections of 
the country are today seeking t! 


—and using the answers as the 
basis for programs for diet 
improvement. The ultimate 

goal: to build keen minds in strong 
bodies. 


To help teachers reach that 


goal, General Mills has set up a 
“Program of Assistance in Nutri- 
tion and Health Education.” 
Authoritative materials prepared 
by leading educators and health 
workers and a consultation service 
are available to you through this 
program. 

If you would like information 
on how to adapt a nutrition pro- 
gram to your curriculum, please 
write: Education Section, Public 
Service Department, General 
Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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COLLEGE TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Excellent opportunities await good teachers 
(master’s degree or higher) who wish to teach 
in colleges. We handle college placements ex- 
clusively—national coverage. Let us work for 
your promotion. Send for information. 

COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


2208 DIXIE PLACE Nashville 5, Tennessee 





HAMILTON MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Makers of 
MODERN LABORATORY FURNITURE 


See Booths B-4 and B-6 
AASA Convention, Atlantic City 


nd 


Summer 

















Colorado Rockies 


The University of Colorado, located in the 
foothills of the Rockies, a mile above sea 
level and in sight of perpetual snow, has 
a superior environment for effective 
summer study. Unsurpassed climate and 
recreational advantages are combined 
with excellent faculty, libraries, labora- 
tories, and buildings. New permanent 
housing facilities are now available. 


Two Five-Week Terms 
June 21 to July 23 
July 26 to August 27 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, 
Business, Chemistry, Classics, Economics, 
Education, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography, Geology, History, 
Home Economics, Journalism, Library 
Science, Law, Mathematics, Modern 
Languages, Music, Nursing, Pharmacy, 
Philosophy, Physical Education, Physics, 
Political Science, Psychology, Seciology. 


Special features include teacher educa- 
tion workshops, language houses, creative 
arts program, and conferences. 


__ UNIVERSITY 
IP. COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 


i complete information, write to 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER QUARTER 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., Dept. S 


St. and No.. 
City and ele ' a = 
Early Application for Réniesion i is s Advised 
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Are You Doing Your Part? 


re —E 










For information as to teaching helps 
in the campaign to combat starvation 
in Europe and inflation at home, write 
James A. Stilwell, executive director, 
Voluntary Food Conservation Pro- 
gram, Old State Department Building, 
Washington, D. C. Copies of the 
sticker here may be obtained 
free. 


shown 





CLASSROOM HELPS 





Apostle of Freedom 

IN CONNECTION with the observance 
of Susan B. Anthony’s birthday on 
February 15, schools may wish to use 
Personal Growth Leaflet 88, Susan B. 
Anthony, Apostle of Freedom. Order 
from the NEA; 1¢ each; no orders for 
less than 25¢; cash must accompany 
orders of $1 or less. 





SAFETY EDUCATION 





Plans for National School Bus 
Conference 

THE steering committee for the Na- 
tional School Bus Conference, to be 
held in the autumn of 1948, met in 
January to make plans for agenda 
and arrangements. 

The NEA Commission on Safety 
Education will sponsor the conference, 
with the cooperation of the NEA De- 
partment of Rural Education, the 
AASA, the National Council of Chief 
State School Officers and the US Of- 
fice of Education. The conference will 
be concerned with administration of 
school bus programs, maintenance, ac- 
cident records, purchasing, and insur- 


ance, 

















Where the Mountain looks on 
the Campus... and the Campus 
looks on the sea 

& & os * g z * 


WESTERN 
WASHINGTON 
COLLEGE 


Sanmmer School 


First Term, June 21-July 21 
Second Term, July 21-Aug. 20 
Major purpose: education of 
teachers for elementary and 
junior high schools. 
Fully accredited 
Degrees: B. A. in Ed., Ed. M., B.A, 
See the Pacific Northwest: 
Puget Sound . . The San Juans 
Mount Baker .. British Columbia 






For Further Information 


Address Registrar 
Western Washington College 
Bellingham, Washington 








Make money and travel 
We like teachers. 


Teachers say 


during 
vacation. They learn to earn 
quickly. they like us, too, because 
we have enjoyed 37 mutually happy and pros- 
perous years of business dealings. $540.00 for 
90 days. Write for detailed information. 


Educators Association, Commercial Distributors 
307 Fifth Avenue 


Dept. B New York 16, N. Y. 








SUPERVISORS, TEACHERS, P.T.A.’S 


STUDENT HOLIDAY TOURS arranges low-cost, all ex- 
pense three and four day escorted tours for student groups. 
Plan now—Wash’ton’s Birthday, Easter, Decor. Day. |. 
WASH’TON & ENVIRONS 2. NYC & ENVIRONS 3. 
BOSTON & ENVIRONS 4. W'MSBURG—COL. VA. 
TOURS arranged by Samuel S. Ullman, M. A., author, 
teacher. Send for itineraries. 


STUDENT HOLIDAY TOURS, Dept. N 
2061 NARRAG’ST AVE. NYC 61 UN. 3-6399 
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Driving in Winter Weather 


THE following fundamental rules 
for safe driving under adverse weather 
conditions are suggested by Professor 
Ralph A. Moyer of lowa State College, 
chairman of the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Committee on Winter Driving 
Hazards: 

[1] Get the “teel” of the road on 
starting out. 

[2] Adjust speed to weather and 
road conditions. 

3] Slow down well in advance of 
intersections and curves. 

4] Use tire chains when snow or 
ice prevails. 

[5] Keep windshield free of snow, 
ice, fog, and frost. 

[6] Follow vehicles at safer dis- 
tances. Signal intent of turns or stops. 

[7] Apply brakes with a 
pumping action on glare ice. 





gentle 
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THE JOURNAL 








The January Cover 
Requests for information are com- 
ing in from those who liked the Janu- 
ary cover and want to know where the 
picture was taken. The photo shows 


a science laboratory at George Wash 


ington University, Washington, D. C. 


When You Change Your Address 


‘THE JOURNAL has much difficulty in 
keeping its mailing plates accurate. 
Teachers move from state to state, 
from city to city. They often live in 
one place and teach in another. They 
are not always consistent in using the 
same given name or initials. 

To the NEA Division of Records, 
which has to keep more than a million 
plates revised, with a big load in the 
fall season requiring the use of much 
temporary help, the problem is ex- 
tremely difficult. Members can help 
by being careful, when asking for a 
change of address either for THE JouR- 
NAL or a department publication, to 
give the old name and address exactly 
as it appears on THE JOURNAL wrapper 
and below it the name and address to 
be used for the new location. Thus: 

Kindly change my mailing address 
for the NEA JouRNAL 


From: Miss Alice Condon 
Friendship, Maine 


To: Miss Alice Condon 
1714 East State Street 
Albany 2, New York 
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elementary ; 
language texts 
smoothly workable | 
in any type of 
classroom 


LANGUAGE 
FOR DAILY USE 


By Mildred A. Dawson most. 


& Jonnie Mashburn Miller 


Full systematic teaching of 
essential skills and techniques— 
rich motivation to learning. 
Write for full information 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Chicago 16 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
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A TRIBUTE TO 


Ot tt atl 





George Washington Carver 

Dr. CarvER was honored in a special! 
Honors Day Program in ‘Town Hall, 
New York City, on December 4. His 
biography will be inscribed in the 
Book of Enduring Names -kept on 
permanent display at Town Hall. A 
bronze plaque bearing his name will 
be placed on one of the chairs in the 
main auditorium. 

Another tribute to Dr. Carver was 
the issuance on January 6 of a 3¢ US 
postage stamp bearing his portrait. 


Anne Waterman 

Miss Waterman of New Haven, only 
American teacher at Warsaw Univer- 
sity in Poland, has received one of the 
ten merit awards given by Mademoi 
selle each year to young women of the 
year. Official announcement of hei 
award “for signal achievement as a 
teacher in 1947” appeared in the Janu 
ary issue of that magazine. 

“She is,” says Editor Betsy Talbot 
Blackwell, “by her teaching and he 
very presence, working for democracy 
and world peace.” 

[Continued on page 126] 
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Under the 
T. C. U. Umbrella 


Thousands of Teachers 
Have Made That 
Happy Discovery 


When you join the T.C.U. you are under the T.C.U. Um- 
brella. You get real protection in time of sickness, accident 
or quarantine—ull at a cost of less than a nickel a day. When “rainy days 
come and bills pile up, you will be so comfortable under that big T.C.U. Um 
brella. Think of the peace of mind you'll have every day just knowing that 
you'll receive generous T.C.U. checks by fastest air mail when you né 


ed them 


But be sure that you have protection that really protects. The surest way to 
avoid disappointment is to 
under the T.C.U. Umbrella. 


seek protection in the right place in the first place— 


and mail the coupon below for complete 
details. 


No obligation—no agent will call. 


656 T.C.U. Buliding 
Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


——-— FREE INFORMATION COUPON ———— — — 


To the T.C.U., 656 T.C.U. Bullding 
Lincoin 8, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 
Send me full details without obligation 
Ae RL a ee oe NRE ee a ee A 
Yonkers 5, New York EE a ee Le ee PPR. SR ee Ree 
FOUNDED 
SS —-—T e e  e e NO AGENT WILL CALL —~———— — — 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 63 YEARS 


Colleges, 
AVE TAIL E Sccondery and 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Schools. Good 

candidates in 

demand. Send 
ESTABLISHED ‘ P 
for information 


Member 
N.A.T.A. 


Home Office: 
25 East Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, lll. 


Corresponding Agencies : 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City + Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 


@ 98 


New Horizons 


es 


The Yates-Fisher 
Teachers Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 


Established 1906 





23 E. Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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Suggestions we hope you will find 
helpful and interesting 


An Interesting Map: regional aspects 
of country made vivid with typical 


buttons. 


Greeting Cards: pictures made gay 
with colorful buttons. 


A. JUNE } 


Button Calendar: buttons and sketches 
decoratively describe the months. 


Unique study 
possibilities 
a> may be 

<=, found 


SS 
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~ in just 
BUTTONS 


Here three teachers 
tell of teaching-aids 
they find in but- 
tons. Other class- 
room projects are 
illustrated. 


Miss Lettie Lee Ralph, Social Studies, 

Ewing Township, New Jersey 

‘* Buttons are tangible things children use and un- 
derstand. Buttons picturing fables, stories, myths 
illustrate literature Buttons from old- 
fashioned clothes, or used in political campaigns 
make Aistory realistic. For geograpAy there are but- 
tons of vegetable-ivory (South Am.), cinnabar, 
bamboo (China), glass (New Jersey), mosaics 
(Italy); for science: plastic, pearl, tortoise shell.” 


lessons. 


Mrs. Nellie Martin, Home Economics, Oakiown, Ind. 
‘¢Buttons add interest to my vocation . . . flower, 
leaf, animal designs illustrate botany. Wood, 
leather, metal buttons are fine handcraft materials 


Mrs. Bertha Sampson, Visiting Teacher, 

Trenton, New Jersey 

‘sAn extracurricular activity is a button club. 
Pearl study is fascinating. Military buttons give 
interesting stories about famous regiments.” 


if further interested, write National Button Society, 
47 Keith, Springfield, Mass. ; Button Bulletin of N. 
B.S.; Just Buttons magazine, Jr. Dept., 104 New- 
ton, Hartford, Conn. Special acknowledgment to 


Mrs. Edwin F. Tarbox, Arlington, Mass. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you just as millions 
of people find chewing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard | 
of quality for complete chewing enjoyment, ' 
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TEACHER TRAVEL 


Winners in Travel Contest 

FivE members of last summer's NEA 
tour groups were winners in the 1947 
Travel Contest sponsored by The In- 
structor. 

Shirley Harris, Ogden, Utah, won 
the fifth prize with her account of a 
tour to Cuba. Marvella Carroll, St. 
Louis, Mo., and Ingrid Carlson, Riv- 
erside, Calif., were among the $5 win- 
ners for their accounts of tours to New 
England-Canada and Mexico, respec- 
tively. Honorable mention was given 
to Betty S. Holder, Phoenix, Ariz., for 
her account of a tour to Mexico, and 
to Hildreth Purtee, Dayton, Ohio, fon 
an article on the New England and 
Canadian tour. 


University Credit for NEA Tours 

NEA tour membership will be ac- 
cepted for graduate or undergraduate 
credit by the University of Indiana in 
a cooperative arrangement between 
the NEA Division of Travel Service 
and the University. One hour will be 
granted for each week of travel with a 
maximum of 6 hours. 

Requirements for credit include ad- 
mission to Indiana University or a 
filed statement with Indiana Univer- 
sity that the applicant is a bona fide 
student of a standard college or uni- 
versity to which the credit will be 
transferred; registration at Indiana 
University and enrolment in Educa- 
tion 506a or 506b of the School of Ed- 
ucation; reading assigned materials as 
preparation for travel; completion ol 
the tour in a satislactory manner as 
certified by the conductor of the tour; 
and a report on the educational as 
pects of the tour. 

For additional information write 
Dean W. W. Wright, School of Edu- 
cation, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 
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HERE AND THERE 
"Stay in School" 

US CENSUS estimates indicate that 
employed youth 14 thru 17 years of 
age totaled 1,970,000 in April 1947 
as compared with 3,000,000 in April 
1945 and 872,000 in 1940. 

However, “ ‘Stay in School’ is still 
not a popular slogan with teenagers, 
who think work is more exciting than 
school,” says Gertrude Zimand, secre- 
tary National Child Labor Committee. 
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4 EARN YOUR A.B. and A.M. _ DEGREES... 
St. Graduate degrees offered in Education and 
lV- Psychology, Biology, English, Political 
Science, and graduate courses in other sup 
in- porting fields. Undergraduate programs 
Ww offered in Music, Art, Science, and many 
others. Two summer - <ssions: June 7-18 and 
CC- June 21-Aug. 6. Plus Music Camp Aug. 8-21. 
i: IN THE HEART OF THE ROCKIES... 
im Beautiful Gunnison—nationally famous as 
nd a summer resort—is “Air conditioned by 
‘O} Nature” Nearly 8000 feet above sea level. 
average summer temperature is less than 
nd 70. Unexcelled fishing, hiking, riding and 
sports facilities—awe-inspiring scenery — 
all close and easily accessible 
For Complete Information, Write 
BOX 1042-A 
ac- 
ate WESTERN STATE COLLEGE 
in GUNNISON fete] Me): 7-\ele) 
-en ——— -—- eins 
ice 
be 
na | [APPLICATION PHOTOS 
OUR Photo must accompany Applications. It helps 
to secure better positions. The same quality that 
ad- won National Awards tor us, is assured. We supply 
pirotos for thousands of teachers every year. Send 
r a a finished portrait, not proofs 
ver- 50 Reproductions — $2.50 — Size 24%2X3% 
* 25 Reproductions — $1.50 — Size 22X32 
lide 12 Reproductions — $1.25 — Size 244X 3% 
Inl- Semi-Matte finish if available, or High-Gloss finish 
Specify as desired. Send remittance with Order to 
be your Agency, or to 
“ee THE PHOTC MILL 
UCa- 
Ed- 1511 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 
S$ as ~ 
1 ol 
Z oe 
r as y7 <3 
our; . / +ESSONS_ SK 
as- 

Complete nab Home 
nti Piano, Harmony, History 
rite Study Courses of Music, Advanced Com- 
Edu- position, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, 

2 Cornet, Trumpet, Guitar, Mandolin, Accordion, 
ling- Saxophone, Clarinet, Dance Band Arranging, Ear 
lraining and sight Singing, Choral Conducting, 

Low Cost. Check courses which interest you. Ask 

for illustrated lessons and catalog. All courses 
_~ leading to Degree of Bachelor of Music available. 
_ UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

Dept. U542 28 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
that 
—————— ipa ge ok < age Teac re 
rs of Ylo hound Peas IN SQUARE HOLES | 
1947 NATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS are designed | 
\ pril to aid in directing the student into the | 

work for which he shows a real aptitude. 
; Specimen Set Aptitude Tests, Grades 7-12 
still eS Cee ree were $2.00 
ers Set High School Achievement Tests.. 2.00 | 
+} r Set Elementary Achievement Tests.. 2.00 | 
On Acorn Publishing Company | 
CTP: Standardized Tests ! 
ittee. Rockville Centre New York 
» 1948 
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A Plan for Democratic Public Opinion | 


MOoONOPOLIZATION of press and radio 
in many communities seriously handi 
caps the free flow of information, ac 
cording to many students of the prob 
lem. 

“What is 
Joseph 


the alternative?” asks 


Facci in 





pamphlet, A Plan 
Public Opinion. He 
rejects government control, but advo. 
cates the financing thru federal 
sidies of ‘‘a people’s agency in the field 
of public opinion” under the control 
of “people's councils.” 

Characterized as the expression of a 
bold new thought on the problem by 
many prominent citizens [altho not all 
agree as to its practicality], the plan is 
outlined in a 104-page booklet avail- 
able from Mr. Facci, Box 716, Falls 
Church, Va. $1. 


for Democratic 


sub 


Special Conference 


A CONFERENCE will be held on Feb- 
ruary 26-27 at Atlantic City to consider 
improvement of educational opportu- 
nities for children with orthopedic de- 
fects in hospitals and convalescent 
centers. The National Foundation for 
Infantile will the 
| conference as part of its service to po- 
| lio patients. Alice Keliher, professor 
| of New York University, 

will serve as chairman. 


Paralysis sponsol 





education, 


Poems on World Brotherhood 

‘TEACHERS who are attempting to 
inculcate in their students a feeling 
of world understanding and goodwill 
often write to THE JOURNAL, asking 
for suggestions to appropriate 
poems for elementary- or secondary- 
school use. 
A section of the United Nations 
Edition of the American Citizens 
Handbook [1946. NEA. $2] is devoted 
to poems with the theme of world 
brotherhood. In connection with plans 
for the next edition, you may wish to 
suggest additional outstanding poems 
and songs which you have successfully 
used in your classroom. 


as 








NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privi- 
leges and a year’s subscription to THe 
Ee erie ee $3 


Special—including full active privi- 
leges plus a year’s subscription to THE 
Journa, the Research Bulletin, and the 
annual Volume of Proceedings..... $5 


Life—full privileges for life, including 


THE JOURNAL, the Research Bulletin, 
and the annual Volume of Proceed- 
ngs ce We 8% $100 


r $10 annually for 10 years. 





CELEBRATE 
"48 in 


oi 


VACATION 






Play in Outdoor Grandeur 


. as inspiring today as when this 
scenic became America’s 
frontier 100 years ago. Enjoy Ore- 

| gon’s variety of all-season playlands 
and climates—from Pacific Ocean 
surf to perpetual snow of mountain 
ranges. Here are the Pacific North- 
west’s deep evergreen forests. Clear 
lakes, streams and waterfalls. The 
magnificent Columbia River Gorge. 
Geologic wonderlands. Have fun in 
all these holiday lands this Oregon 
Territorial Centennial year. 


territory 


Send coupon NOW for FREE Booklet! 


SEE ALL OF 


HIGHWAYS - 


BY TRAVELING SCENIC 
THIS TERRITORIAL CENTER RIAL YEAR 


Salt Creek Falls in Central Cascade Mountains 














Tsavet Iwrormation Dert., Room 358 
State Highway Commission, Salem, Ore, 
Please send your fr booklet to 
Name neeetas — 
Address - — 
City NS ee 












Speaking of 
Profits... 


Newspapers all over the country are 


carrying an ever-increasing amount of 


“home-town” advertising on the subject 
of profits. 


More and more, individual companies 
are talking over their profit picture with 
the people in their communities. 


Why? 


Because the average American, as shown 
by recent public opinion polls, has a 
fantastic misconception regarding the 
size of business profits. 

These surveys show that most Ameri- 
cans think industry’s peacetime profits 
amount to from 18% to 25% a year. 


What are the facts? 


Here are the figures, for the past ten 


years, computed directly from sales and 


ATIONAL 





SSOCIATION OF 


profit data published by the U. S. De- 


partment of Commerce: 
Profit Margins on Sales 
All Manufacturing Corporations: 


| ree & re 3.9% 
nee Sp / DO ined ee cx 
1940. 5.8% 1945 3.3% 
ere 1946... eee 
1942 5% 1947 (First 6 mos.) 5.8% 


Paradoxically enough, the same people 
who think profits are so high also be- 
lieve that 10 to 15 cents out of each 
sales dollar would be a fair profit. As 
you can see, industry’s profits average 
less than half that much. 

What’s more, about half of these profits 
are “plowed back” by industry to pay 
for the progress and development that 
mean more products, more jobs, and 


greater security for everyone. 


/ E ANUFACTURERS 
Cfor a Better Tomorrow for Everybody 
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